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BOOK I. 



I. 



XT is not I would flatter thee or thine. 
Nor yet myself that I would fain display, 
MiALMA, that I pen this opening line 
And dedicate to thee my thoughtful lay : 
It were poor chivalry, methinks, to shine 
In lettered lists, and point th' undangerous quill. 
But His that I would blend thy thoughts with mine ; 
If chords, which vibrate in my bosom still, 
Shall wake perchance in thine a sympathetic thrill. 
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11. 



To be ! to be and live ! and living hold 
First rank in this terrene economy ! 
First — tho' of like dull dross and vulgar mould ; 
Yet stampM with character of finer die, 
And dashM with particle of purest gold ! 
To be and live ! What is it ? Could we look 
On Truth not veil'd in doubt, and quite unfold 
With mortal hand each page of Nature's book, 
How lightly might we learn this weight of flesh to brook 



III. 



There have been moments of my sojourn here. 
When I would doff the fetters that enthral 
My soul within the precincts of this sphere, 
And mix me with the universal All : 
Then has my spirit hurried me to peer 
At things unseen, beyond imagining; 
But I have shrunk within myself for fear, 
And shudder'd at the desperate venturing : 
Then tum'd to hug the hope which Faith alone can bring 
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IV. 



Still in our aspirations to be wise 
We glean a something of th' eternal Truth ; 
The scatter'd pittance that ungamer'd lies. 
Cast to our sense our yearning souls to soothe. 
As some star cheers the sea-lost sailor^s eyes, 
By long laborious watching spied at last 
Twixt opening clouds that all obscured the skies : 
Enough — he tacks before the veering blast, 
Ere daybreak nears the land, and laughs at dangers past. 



V. 



What, if in fantasy we wander far 
Beyond our reason's little boundary ? 
Tis a sweet wandering : and who would mar 
One joy that brightens sad reality ; 
All empty tho' it be as meteor-star 
Flashing athwart the moonless firmament ? 
Happier the child that runs to pluck a bar 
From the void rainbow, than who mopes content 
Q Ignorance, or stares in idle wonderment ! 
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VI. 



Then let us wander still ; nor whither care, 
Secure of our return, tho' devious 
As eagle soaring down the pathless air. 
Heaven, Earth and Ocean join to welcome us 
With all their native beauties, free as fair. 
Could we but only see what lies in view. 
Amid this chaos of diurnal care. 
Imagination shall befriend us too 
To paint the living scene— or e'en create a new.— 



VII. 



Bound on a narrow speck in endless space 
For one short moment of eternity, 
Man peeps about to mark his time and place ; 
With forecast now, and now reverted eye 
His path thro' Being's infinite to trace. 
Whence came he ? whither shall he go ? He pines 
To read the secret story of his race ; 
And struggles with the twilight, till declines 
The glimmering lamp of life, and blots his fair designs. 
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VIII. 

What learns he of himself — but that he is ? 
The rest is all conjecture, false or true : 
He moves a compound of strange essences ; 
Spirit and substance blended ; old and new ; 
Eternal and corruptible ! and this 
Its own free monarch ; but by reasoning soul 
And carnal wish so drawn at contraries^ 
That still he wavers doubtful of controul. 
Mistrusting of the prize ere yet he turns the goal ! 



IX. 



He crawls into the light — a thing of earth ; 
Without a thought of being's loss or gain ; 
Nor conscious of the pang that gave him birth. 
Insensate yet to pleasure or to pain 
He heard but heeded not, in feeling's dearth, 
The shriek of agony, which like a dart 
Thriird thro* each breast, and let all pity forth : 
Nor mark'd th' o'erflowings of a father's heart, 
^hile on his arm he danced his first love's counterpart 
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X. 



Look on his nerveless limb^ his senseless eye. 
His shapeless visage void of reason's grace ! 
Is this a plant of immortality^ 
That may outgrow the bounds of time and place 
Where here is Man's far vaunted dignity, 
That claims to lord it o'er the brute domain ? 
There's not a reptile beast, or shadowy fly. 
There's not a puny fish in all the main. 
So powerless of limb, so purposeless of brain ! 



XI. 



Hide him — the passing breeze that curls the lab 
Would chill his sap, and blight his tender bud ! 
Hide him — ^the sun's most genial ray would bak< 
His root, and dry the fountain of his blood ! 
Where in the wide world shall he refuge take ? 
There is one refuge welcomest and best, 
We cannot quite forget ; but still would make 
In gratitude the seat of love and rest. 
Whence our first draught of life we drew— kind woma 
breast ! 



BOOK I. 



XII. 



Fair temple ! where the infant votary 
Finds health and vigour, the mature repose ; 
In thy warm precincts prostrate as we lie, 
A calm forgetfulness of human woes 
Steals o'er our senses, and before our eye 
A vision, as of Heaven, seems to play. 
Ye that have enter'd here in purity 
Since passion waked within your bosoms, say- 
Did ever spot like this redeem life's dreary way ? 



XIII. 

Here the fond mother laps her puling brat. 
And counts each little pulse that pats the while ; 
And every whimper inarticulate 
She answers with a sweet maternal smile : 
Now, as in converse, holds alternate chat, 
And reads assent in his unmeaning eye ; 
Now, soft and fragrant as o'er olive-vat 
The fresh-squeezed drops descend, with tender sigh 
be hps the balmy kiss, and blesses fervently. 
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XIV. 



'^ Honour thy parents^ that thy days may last;' 
So spake eternal Wisdom. But how slow^ 
How froward, cold, oblivious of the past 
Is Man, to need such lesson ! It is so : 
Would I could vindicate his graceless taste ! 
But a strange vapour mantles round his head, 
And hazy doubts its native light o'ercast : 
Tho' Reason point aright and Nature lead. 
Still his indocile brain must cavil ere concede ! 



XV. 



So Time has taught and Man's rare history. 
With what fantastic orgies, what lewd rites . 
Has not this child of Reason vex'd Heaven's eye ! 
Rapine and Murder — grisly hypocrites — 
Have ta'en the milk-white garb of Sanctity, 
And work'd for conscience ! Wily Theft has drest 
Like Virtue e'en in Virtue's sanctuary ! 
Then not in vain was sent that plain behest — 
"Thou shalt not kill nor steal:"— tho' plain, 'twas not 
confest. 
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x\u 



But let us ponder o'er that tender care. 
Whose delicate characters are all effaced 
From our worn memory, if ever there 
Young Gratitude its first emotions traced : 
But from our hearts nor Time nor Fate can wear 
That consciousness which kindles at the name 
Of her the burden of our birth who bare : 
Albeit we knew her never-— not by fame. 
Still at our bosoms lurks the gently-smouldering flame. 



XVII. 



And thou — blest Spirit ! who wast called so soon 
To quit thy fragile tenement of earth; 
Thou that for me didst bring this dangerous boon ; 
Can I forget thy bounty of my birth? 
Whal^^tho' my ears scarce leam'd thy lisping tone ; 
What-— tho' my silly eyes scarce knew th ^ smile ; 
What— tho' thy name my lips were taught to shun 
As word of woe ; do I not love thee still ? 
^itne^ the tear that blots this page beneath my quill. 
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XVIII. 

Ah me I how vast^ how various is the debt. 
How bankrupt is the debtor ! still, methinks. 
Just Providence, thou would'st not quite forget 
The recompense : Mark, while yon bratling drink 
Delicious nectar from the springing teat. 
The beam that brightens in his mother's eye ! 
There the fond wish and power to give are met : 
Rare union ; worthier sure of saints on high, 
Than such lus darkling here in imperfection lie ! 



XIX. 



Twofold are our affections. Th' earthy,' sensual, 
Tainted with leaven of carnal selfishness. 
Sweet tho' they seem, a bitter bring withal, 
And mar their own enjoyment Th' other^ less 
Attractive to the sense, are spiritual ; 
Pure in their essence as the kindly showers. 
Which all unasked in proper season fall ; 
That goodly fruits and many-colour'd flowers 
May paint the desert scene, and cheer the tedious houri 
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Where Goadalquiver pours his chrjrstal flood. 
The lovely RoBafresca once abode ; 
At whose young heart a stream of Moorish blood 
Throbb'd treason to the staid duenna's code : 
For she had leam'd to love in wayward mood ; 
And pored in secret o'er the philtred page : 
Her's was, I ween, no soul of clay, that could 
Endure the moulding of officious age, 
But like a captive bird she loathed her gilded cage ; 



XXI. 



And to the mountains fain had fled away. 
Despite of goodly house and orange-grove. 
And every sweet that could invite her stay : 
For straitened liberty and thwarted love 
Will mar a Paradise, tho' e'er so gay ; 
And bars and bolts are weak to chain the mind. 
So it befel, on an auspicious day. 
Love whisper'd flight, and Chance for once was kind ; 
While nodding Jealousy fell distanced far behind. 
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And now she wander'd o'er the wide, wide earth 
Alone ! — save one — ^but he was all in all ; 
The young Alphonso ! he of peerless worth ! 
'Twas for his love she left her father's hall^ 
And wreck'd the hope that smiled upon her birth 
The hope of heritage, so fondly fed 
By carnal souls in dread of carnal dearth. 
But friends and heritage, by passion sped, 
She deem'd a paltry price to win Alphonso's bed. 



XXIII. 

Tib said ihe unwedded maid is like the rose 
That buds and blossoms on its native stem ; 
So fresh-— the proudest prince that spurns his fo 
Might joy to twine it in his diadem; 
And many a lass admiring as it blows, 
Each hopes to wear it on a holiday. 
The same when pluckM to deck Philandra's brov 
No lass admiring heeds it there so gay ; 
Or haply laughs to mark its freshness fade away. 
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XXIV. 

But wherefore do I loiter in my tale ? 
They fled all tremulous with false alarms 
That land of fairy scene and perfumed gale. 
Where memory multiplied e^en Nature's charms. 
And hid them in a far sequester'd vale ; 
Unknown, unnamed, unhonour'd as before : 
Honour and name they held of light avail. 
While from the cup that each for each did pour 
They quaffed rich draughts of love, and thirsted still the 
more. 

XXV, 

But scarce three moons had waned, when, as hi s mood 
Inclined him at the purple dawn of day, 
Alphonso hied to cool his feverish blood 
In the fresh mountain-stream's delicious spray. 
At eve, while musing on its brink he stood, 
The gliding water kiss'd the grassy side : 
Now, as in anger, dash'd a foaming flood. 
He plunged regardless — ^but th' indignant tide 
krst in upon his soul : he struggled, sunk, and died. 
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XXVI. 

Ye that have fondly watch'd the fleeting life 
Of some dear object— parent, spouse, or friend, 
While yet your hearts were fresh and passions rife 
And o*er the falling visage chanced to bend, 
Just as its spirit 'scaped from mortal strife ; 
Then have ye felt a pang I fain would tell ; 
A keener ne'er was dealt by sword or knife : 
But our tongues falter, and our bosoms swell. 
When Memory drags us back to what we loved so wel 



XXVII. 

And Rosafresca hugg'd the lifeless clay. 
Incredulous of death, tho' passing plain ; 
Then wept : — and if a sea of tears could stay 
Necessity, she had not wept in vain. 
But tears nor prayers can rescue from decay : 
So forth they bore him to the cypress-glade. 
And gave him to the soil : and each sad day. 
At mom — at noon — at eve— the widow'd maid. 
Bent o'er the fresh-piled sod^ invoked his slumbering 
shade : 
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DIRGE. 



1. 



Then art thou gone ? and gone from me^ 

Without one kind adieu ! 
But whither — whither art thou gone 

Where I may not come too ? 



3. 

I've heard of Death : if this be he^ 

He is indeed severe : 
It was a savage freak — ^to snatch 

Thee off and leave me here ! 

3. 

I've heard of Death ; but who is Deaths 
To tear our hearts in twain ? 

If it be true what I have heard. 
We yet shall meet again. 

c 2 
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4. 



Meet — ^when ? To nurse a broken heart 
Through many a weary day ! 

It were less hard, methinks, to part 
At once — and part for aye. 



5. 



To part for aye ! — then why am I ? 

And what is Heaven's design ? 
For I've no thought but only this— 

To blend my soul with thine. 



6. 



For thou wast my first love, and thou 
Didst teach my heart to yearn : 

Thou can^st not teach it to, forget ; 
For it will never learn. 



7. 



So should'st thou hear a passing knell. 
Ask not who's calFd to die : 

I — absent from my love — my life, 
Who can it be, but I ? 
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XXVIII. 

But while she cdlVd on Death disconsolate^ 
A mother^s pang gaTe hope of mothei^s joy : 
At once she seem'd a thing regenerate ; 
Cognate, coeval with her baby boy ! 
No longer at the lonely grave she sat^ 
No longer toil'd at the dull ear of Death ; 
But in her rapture bless'd benignant Fate, 
Admired her little pride draw life's first breath, 
^d praised the all-skilful Hand which nature fashioneth. 



XXIX. 

His tender limbs she' wrapt in softest vest, 
And at her bosom fenced him from the world. 
There while he hung, and pressed with infant zest. 
As o'er the generous teat his bright lip curl'd, 
What new-bom transport kindled in her breast ! 
Sweet were the scenes where once her childhood play 'd ; 
Sweet was the love of those she loved the best : 
These sweets, alas ! were spent — a tribute paid 
fo Folly or to Fate ; by all, tho' scom'd, obey'd. 
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XXX. 

But now young Joy^ despite of cumbrous woe. 
Rose like the giant lustier from his fall : 
Her home^ her sire^ her spouse she grieved no moc 
Dearer than home, than sire, than spouse, thsm al 
Trained to her heart her little fhiit 'gan grow. 
Oh should her spirit in some favour'd spot 
Still linger on embodied here below, 
Haply this tale may wake an absent thought 
On one who loved her well, and has not yet forgot 



XXXI. 



Ye mothers, lumour'd before God and men ! 
Ye consecrated vessels, that have borne 
Offerings of love, and wait, — ^perchance agen 
To work the will of Heaven ; can ye scorn 
This boon of Nature ? What, tho' ye have been 
Nursed in the lap of Luxury, and stood 
The foremost at h^ revels ? Hath she then 
Tainted the fountain of your wholesome blood. 
And soil'd your fairest flower, the pride of womanhood 
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xxxin 

For it is bruited — ^but I blush to say — 
That when your tired loins lay down their freight. 
Half-blest, half-curst thro' many a counted day. 
Ye cast it from ye, like an unclean weight, 
And hand it to a hireling ! — Prithee, stay : 
Hath not a sorrowing mother borne her share : 
Foreclosed of ease, mirth, music, ball and play ?-» 
Be it: — ^Then henceforth let her keep with care 
A handsiaid to her lord, such grievous pains to bear ! 



XXXIII. 

Oh, is it nought, thy babe should drink his first 
Draught of his mother's virtues — all unlower'd 
By alien vice ! Mark the rich melon, curst 
To ope its blossoms by the pulpy gourd ; 
The medicated fruit, unshaped as erst. 
Doth it not lose its savour? — Is it nought, 
Whil$ he but craves to slake his little thirst. 
To spurn his love, by thine so cheaply bought, 
re his own stream of life was turn'd to barren drought ! 
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xxxiv. 

Hinds nurse their offspring : Noblesi why not ye 1 
Are ye so sickly grown, while they so strong ? 
Oh — lest they mount to your nobility, 
And vindicate the rank your deeds would wrong. 
But yet not so : 'tis not degeneracy : 
More tall ! more beautiful ! more brave ! more wise ! 
Then are ye thus unsex'd by luxury ? 
Or slaves of fashion — pride — or prejudice? 
Or flattering leech may think to barter sweet advice ? 



XXXV, 

But he that would great Nature's charter tear, 
Be he suspect of virtue— or of skill. 
Ye British mothers, think not I would dare 
To speck your purity of deed or will ; 
But there be some, who still their silks would wear; 
Who shun the matron, tho' forsworn the m^d. 
And, orange-like, would blossom while they bear ! 
For whom ? A husband lovelier sight ne'er pray'd, 
Than on its mother's breast his own dear offspring iaini. 
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XXXVI. 

Of this enough-— €uid more. But now to trace 
With philosophic eye the mazy path 
By which the noyice man begins this race 
Whose perfect prize we ken not : tho' it hath 
Such earnest interspersed in mediate place. 
As tells His worth the winning. Why this taste 
Of pleasure and of pain ? This hope of grace ; 
This dread of punishment ? If all in waste 
We hope and fear and feel-— such thought I would my 
last. 

XXXVII. 

For who so dull of soul, of will so mean, 
As day by day to pace life's weary rounds, 
Warding intrusive ills in silent spleen. 
Like sentinel within the castle-bounds ; 
From kindred dust to save his body clean ; 
To eat, to drink, to sleep, to rise, to spin 
On Learning's wheel the many-tangled skein ; 
But that a still small whisper breathes within — 
)ii, on ! Heaven lies beyond ; and Heaven is thine to win ! 
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XXXVIII. 



When first within the jealous womb secrete 
Rare purple veins distain the pearly lymph. 
And the soft filmy membrane unreplete 
Assumes a headlike form, the restless nymph 
Distempered feek a strange emotion fleet 
Athwart her reins, and sighing bodes of woe. 
Then glides anon into its embryo seat 
Some living soul, still doom'd to dwell below, 
And work its upward way, till it may wisdom know. 



XXXIX. 



For think I dare not, the Creator-Power, 
Who blends all justice with omnipotence. 
Would thus invest my soul, at its^rsf hour. 
With all these capabilities of sense. 
Above each beast and bird and tree and flower, 
To gather knowledge ; with this faculty 
To winnow good from evil, and to store 
Within the garner of my memory 
Fit nutriment of thought against futurity. 
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XL. 



For what had I of merit they had not? 
That I should perch at once on this high grade ; 
Whence I look down, upon th' unequal lot 
Of every living thing that God hath made 
To work its doom on this terrestrial spot. 
In pity or in pride : — if not that I 
Have clomb by just degrees ? But this is what 
I can not predicate ; — nor thou deny, 
'hough thou mayst scorn the thought, as idle fantasy. 



XLI. 



I know that thou hast heard that Master's scheme, 
Who planted Wisdom on Italia's shore ; 
It may be thou hast mock'd, for brain-born dream, 
What thousand flippant wits have mock'd before : 
Nor to thine eyes would I presumptuous seem ; 
Yet he had fathom'd Learning's dark profound ; 
Exhausted thought on Wisdom's curious theme ; 
Had sipt each honied flower, flitting round 
'er distant fields, where most sweet science might 
abound. 

D 
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A poet and philosopher, I ween 
He was for that no cloidter'd anchorite> 
Brooding apart o'er what he ne'er had seen. 
Like Learning's later child, degenerate wight ! 
But he had stirr'd amid life's busy scene; 
And on his brow the bay-wreath you might see: 
His country's darling had he surely been ; 
But her's no more when she no more was free. 
He sought in other climes, for Truth's sake. Liberty. 



XLIII. 



And there within the hold of Luxury 
He chid her slaves, and bad them vindicate 
Their native right to immortality. 
The spiritless loons, lounging in sleepy state, 
Turn'd at the first soft sound a listleds eye : 
His voice seem'd music : but anon the tones 
Louder and louder swell'd in harmony; 
Till all insensiUy the selfish drones 
Their spirits felt expand, and vigour fire their bones. 
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XLIV. 

As when the Sun, long hid firom winter's day. 
Peers forth at last amid the watery skies. 
And dissipates the clouds, and rides his way 
Triumphant; in some earthly paradise, 
Pregnant with flowers and firuit, his genial ray 
Pours warmth upon the damp and dormant hive ; 
(Like kiss of loved one after long delay :) 
The little tenants feel their souls revive, 
^rawl forth again to light, and make the air alive. 



XLV. 

Thus taught the Bard, and haply taught aright :< 
'Scaped from Life's central fire, a vital spark 
Begins its several being : swift as light 
Shot thro' the void immeasurable dark. 
The spirit wings its momentary flight. 
To animate some fit material masis ; 
May be, a tiny gnat, or atom mite ; 
Or if shape organized the vast world has 
>f lower faculty to gather Wisdom's ways. 
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XLVI. 



Biit Change awaits all matter ; and the hand 
Which forms itself dissolves, itself again 
To renovate what may not longer stand. 
Thus, in a few short hours, no signs remain 
Of what so late obey'd a soul's command, 
But dust — disoi^an'd dust ; incapable 
To move an agent : but th' uniting band 
Is broken ; and the subtle particle 
Of Heaven is flitted off*, as by a magic spell ; 



XLVII. 



And, drawn by some more strong affinity. 
Where may be welcome enters : so that essence 
We call electric darts athwart the sky 
From cloud to cloud, swift to regain quiescence. 
And if, with petty sense of mite or fly. 
It hath gainM aught of Wisdom, now it hies 
To a worthier mansion, of capacity 
Adapt ; which let it still economize. 
And still it may aspire in being's scale to rise. 
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And upward thus from grade to grade it moves 
Like one who climbs a hill, beneath whose gaze 
At every step th' expanding scene improves ; 
Till nought impedes his eye save a thin haze 
Mellowing the tints of rivers, glades and groves ; 
Just as Castilia's rare fantastic dress, 
That shades from lover's eye the form he loves, 
By shading more displays its loveliness : 
Thus may the living Soul in wisdom's path progress. 



XLIX. 

But should it £ailter in the steep ascent, 
In impotence of purpose or of power, 
Down— down it tumbles, in a moment sent 
Thro' regions hardly pass'd in many an hour : 
Damn'd to some hateful misshaped tenement. 
Of foul proportion and low faculties ; 
Where in its upward course no Soul e'er spent 
A profitless hour : but thither now it flies 
owerless in shame; once more till it may dare to rise. 
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L. 



Say — ^had it reached the form erect of Man^ 
Furnish'd with sense of reason, and endow*d 
With power the ends of good and ill to scan? 
Thence might it almost mark its future road;^ 
Might dare to contemplate the wondrous plan 
Of its Creator, soaring in high thought ! 
But woe to him that will not while he can ; 
Who loiters when the prey is well nigh caught ; 
Who, false of heart — and head, will barter all for nought 



LI. 



Fashion'd to gaze on Heaven, he gropes about 
Bent o'er the miry soil — as Alchemist 
Pores o'er his crucible ; as if from out 
Brute marl to gather treasure. Then, dismiss'd 
By death, the Soul falls backward in its route ; 
Degraded some curst flesh to animate 
Of swine, or wolf, or jackal — ^villain scout. 
Or ape half conscious of his loathsome state. 
That seemfe to mimic man and warn him of his fate. 
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Still of necessity the journey lost 
Must be retrieved, albeit in weariness. 
Oh ! how I tremble while I count the cost, 
The travailing ghost's enduring deep distress ! 
At length the Soul, by much distraction toss'd, 
Shall merge in the vast Source from whence it sprung- 
The First and Last; of Heaven's eternal Host 
An increment, no longer to be wrung 
With pains of mortal flesh — vile load of dust, of dung ! 



LIII. 



So mounts aloft, from Ocean's depth unbound, 
A watery particle sublimed in air. 
With the elements to mingle which compound 
The invisible universe, and wander there : 
Now in the rapid whirlwind hurried round ; 
Now breathing freshness o'er the fertile plain ; 
Now still as death; now trembling in high sound ; 
Now subtilized in ether : till again 
Condensed to watery drop it joins the parent Main. 
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LIV. 



Such was the scheme the stranger-poet taught : 
The eternal essence of the living soul ; 
A pilgrim in the flesh, with sorrow fraught f 
An emanation from that Infinite Whole, 
Whence all life always radiates, but nought 
Diminishes ; a spiritual sojourner 
In various tenements of matter wrought, 
Held in succession ; held in trust, to rear 
Therein a plant of heaven, till heavenward it shall beai 



LV. 



O that so false should be what seems so fair ! 
For faUe I needs must write it. Yet it was 
A splendid error ! Other such there were, 
By which Philosophers of ancient days 
Would steal into the skies, and revel there 
In lofjty thought : those giant spirits of yore. 
Alone, unaided, dared to raise in th' air 
A cumbrous pile of doctrine and hard lore. 
By which to scale high Heaven and batten on its store 
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Far other they, that suicidal crew, 
Who would extinguish life's eternal fire, 
With the flesh douting it ; as if it drew 
From thence its nutriment, and must require. 
Like the gross lamp, to be supplied anew ; 
To drink, or die for ever ! Ponder well 
The soul that quickens thee : its workings view ; 
Its fears, its aspirations, and the swell 
Of passionate thought — the tide that in thy brain doth 
dwell : 

LVII. 

Now gently rippled in the noonday sun ; 
Now heaving thro* the Universe, and dashing 
With troubled breakers where it may not run, 
As if to reach e'en there with foam and splashing ! 
Is this a thing of matter, waiting on 
The mass you call your body ? It the while 
Drags on all heavily : and eats anon. 
Or sleeps, its weary being to beguile ; [vile ! 

Poor slave of Time and Place, condemn'd to drudgeries 
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LVIIl. 

Were it not tedious, I could expound 
The wisdom of philosophers who sift 
Rare truths by handicraft, and so have found 
The subtleties of matter : how bereft 
Of vivifying spirit it lies bound 
In inactivity, inertly strong, 
Self-impotent of motion : whence redound 
Tidings of virtues that to flesh belong, 
Which may aspire to move th' unbodied hosts among.- 



LIX. 



Be as it may the fearful mystery. 
Where no life was, life enters : this is sure : 
Whether a pre-existent entity, 
A several soul renascent ; or a pure, 
New-wrought creation, that may never die 
Tho' all unleam'd in living; or a flame 
Lit at its parent's lamp in charity ; 
Or some celestial essence, still the same, 
Pervading space, unseen, unheard, without a name ; 
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At whose prolific touch young Nature teems. 

With life omnigenous impregnated, 

And straining for the birth. Now on day's beams 
The subtle fluid glides into her bed ; 
Now floats into her lap in pearly streams 
Of soft-descending rain, the dormant seed 
Waking to vegetation : or redeems 
Th^ animated world to death decreed, 
H^aiting where love, or lust, provokes the rapturous deed. 



LXI. 



A senseless babble grates upon my ear ; 
Like random notes thrumm'd on a mistuned lyre ! 
It is a new-bom infant's voice I hear : 
See ! there he lies, wrapt in his first attire ; 
And stares, upon the light and cries for fear. 
Poor innocent! It is a fearful thing. 
From still deep darkness to be cast up here ! 
To wake from rest to daily travailing ! 
1*0 come a guest — perchance no kind wish welcoming ! 
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It is indeed a fearful thing, to start 
At once into this rare cross-purposed world ; 
Where men are strown like toys at iancy*mart, 
In strange incongruous groups, tc^ether hurl'd 
Spite of themselves who fain would hold apart ! 
Gay, grave, poor, proud — Nay, he would laugh aloud, 
But for a numbness of his head and heart. 
To view the fooleries of this motley crowd ; 
To see the suits men don betwixt their swath and shroud £ 



LXIII. 



But blank as now this page that waits my pen 
Is that child's conscience t one by one he marks 
The things that lie around, with listless ken ; 
Buthis young thoughts just flash and die, like sparks 
Struck from the cold flint : But a train hath been 
Forelaid, to lead their glimmer on to light. 
For still he sees, and sees and marks agen : 
Till soon an image grows upon his sight, 
A thing of shape and size, which his eye knows aright: 
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Next wrap his eye in darkness ;— neven still 
The self-same image dances in bis view : 
Or snatch it from his presence ; — ^yet at will 
He can call up the shade of what he knew. 
But whence this phantom ? What this wizard skill, 
That can conjure an unreal shadowy form 
To rise upon the darkness, and instil •. 
On his cold sense a token bright and warm ; 
•ike beacon spied afar amid the murky storm ? 



LXV. 



Whence springs this consciousness that something is ? 
Tis planted in the garden of his mind — 
A young idea; in goodly soil I wis, 
Where thousand others after-root may find ; 
And (m each thousand, thousand more may rise. 
Grafted with curious culture ; and perchance 
Mount shoot <m shoot and spire into the skies. 
think to prune their young luxuriance, 
<est thou may'st rue too late their wild extravagance : 

£ 
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For soon thy chastening hook they will defy,: 
Toughen'd by age or towering fnun thy reach* 
Hark ! That monotonous and. aens^eless ccy : > 
Still grates upon my ear! It bicfs me^teacfa . 
My mind to ponder o'er the infancy 
Of its own being, ere these, limbs had les^m'd 
To feet the fulness of its mastery, . . ^ 

And each day's wants in magic-fetters eam'd': 
Before one fear, one hope within this bosom yeam'd. 



LXVII. 

Mind ! Sole, essential, uncreated Power, 
That wast in the -beginning, and. skalt&e . 
E'en at the end,^<-4f I may dare exjdore.' . 
End or beginning in Eternity^-— . 
To Thee unblamed my homage would I pouf^ 
In Whom all liye and move and have their bein 
'And I,^earthyas.Ibe,.would soar 
Thro^ gross and rare ypboime upon thy wing. 
And dive unfathom'd depths. wherepearls lie glinmieri] 
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For Bought that h is inyioas to Thee, ' 
Of all material this wide world contains, 
Or wbelni'd beneath the depths of deepest sea. 
Or stretchM in space beyond the &r*st domains 
Of the tmiverse, holding locality 
In the brute void, aUen to life and light : 
In Thee it is : without Thee cannot be. 
For if aught can hirk rebel to thy sight, 
Hmt is it? where ? The name — the place restores thy 
right. 



LXIX. 



Great Sphrit ! would we think to contemplate 
Thy 8hadow-*-Ohe ! Eternal! Infinite! 
Awhile we struggle venturous and elate. 
Then fall back spent like raindrops as they smite 
The huge cofomus. As in scorn of fete. 
We would renerve our energies, and heap 
Thought upon thought to scale thy dizzy state. 
Vain wish ! w^ strive in impotence ; and peep 
nooad, as who would find some vanish'd form of sleep 
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Or, like a child whose eye hath cross'd the sun, 
Stand blinded, doubting what before we' saw. 
In all — ^through all — all over; Thou*rt alone ! 
The main spring of creation ; the main law 
Of the created ! By Thee knowing or known, 
Active or passive, all thy presence wait ! 
Fain would I mark Thee by comparison — 
But npne is like Thee ! Fain approximate — 
But none is near Thee ! None ! The world's one Autocrat 



LXXK 



And what is man to Thee ? a tiny spark, 
Shot from the furnace amidst myriads niore I 
Myriads of myriads ! Some to smoulder dark, 
Choked thro' long years for lack of quickening blorc 
Some, chancing on meet fuel, quick to miEtrk 
Their place among their fellows, blazing forth 
Incontinent ; till, spent with age or cark, [earth 
Death's mantle shrouds them from this wonderin 
To be admired no more in worlds of brighter birth. 
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So shines awhile amid the murk of night 
The amorous glow-wonn, vaunting Nature's boon 
Amongst the insects; till the dawn of light 
Qaenches her little pride, and tells too soon 
This tale of truth — that she alone was bright. 
Because her neighbour was more dull than she : 
Read there, thou mighty man, nor boast thy might ; 
Fair woman, read thy beauty's vanity ; 
Read, Philosopher, — and be abased with me. 



LXXIII. 

Bards ! Statesmen ! Orators ! what are ye then ; 
That ye. would wear your haughty crests so high. 
All grandly stilting down the paths of men ? 
Tis that the million walk so quietly. 
That ye, of all the crowd, are heard and seen. 
Ye shades of Pindar — Caesar — Cicero, 
And all most glorious who. on earth have been, 
O could ye once revisit us, and shew 
Hie little worth above of .what was fame below ! 

E 2 
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But fame! sweet fame! Then must we taste it not 
That honied draught, so sparkling to the eye. 
So soft to th' palate ! but my soul is hot 
Thirsting for fame ; and would be drunk — and die* 
For is there aught beside, when fattie is x^tught. 
Worthy the chase ? My soul, it is not fame 
Would slake thy yearning : fame may oft be bought 
With counterfeit, rotten itself and lame : 
May lure with harlot smile, and win thee to thy shame. 



LXXV. 

But be it fresh, and fair, and sound, and sweet?— 
Oh — ^lest thou drink too deep I The sated fly 
Licks the rich siriip from his dainty feet. 
And prunes his sugar'd wings ; in agony. 
That for such feast, albeit a luscious treat. 
He must forego the sunny sports of th' air ; 
Degraded the low reptile brood to greet. 
That ne'er was meant his fellowship to share, 
Unworthy deemM of Heaven from the dank earth to fare 
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For fame is but the col<Hir of men's deeds^ 
And may belie them; JMi the slant rays shoot. 
Marking choice floweri^ or gilding worthless weeds : 
Tis like the bloom thai paints autmnnal fruit, 
Bitterest perchance the brightest But the seeds 
Of Truth and Honour, planted in man's breast, 
Still let him water them, tho' no eye heeds ; 
Still let him watch while angry foes inv^t, 
nd rear a bower of peace wherein a god may rest. 



JLXXVII. 



A god ! Is this a dream— 4t phantasy ? 
Is aught of godhead in this thing of earth. 
Puling for pity ? That 'twere charity 
To quash at once the penalties of birth : 
The stroke were easy — ^Hold ! that unbraced thigh. 
That thewless arm shall soon wax firm and straight ; 
And it may be, a few short years sped by. 
When thou art tottering on the brink of fate, 
be thing thou pity'st now shall prop thy falling state. 



i 
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Anon, his ojpen eye — his covett ear 
Shall scout for knowledge, amply foraging 
O'er the wide fields of^Science, far and near; 
And' home each day to memory's gamer bring 
Their marshall'd spoils, which many a coming yc 
Reason may thrive upon ; and march her way, [fi 
O'er smooth and rough, to where Heaven's gates a 
Thro' the dim haze, with portcluse glimmering gn 
And on the lintel writ in light three letters — Day. 



LXXIX. 



But I must rest : for I am sped to climb 
A mountain-theme ; and my heart faints e'en no 
It was a hardy thought, to bind in rhyme 
This Protean m3^t*ry, 'gainst which others go 
Arm'd with free words of every age and clime. 
But I will rest me : and I well can spare 
A few loose moments in the flush of time : 
For 'twas but yesterday, that I did fare 
Myself a puling thing, and babbled to the air. 
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LXXX. 

My Father ! who didst watch my early day, 
My first instructor, latest — dearest friend ! 
Thou, who in love didst chide my froward way, 
And mark my childish follies but to mend ; 
All lonely tending, lest thy lambs should stray, 
The summer of thy life ! if e'er it be 
Thine eye shall fall on this sententious lay 
Of one, who oft hath prattled on thy knee. 
Thou wilt not know thy son : — ^but he'll remember thee. 



END OF BOOK I. 
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Bards of the Earth ! whose names hang glittering 
Like meteors o'er the whelming deep of Time ; 
Where Ye have sung, may I aspire to sing ? 
May I dare consecrate my graceless rhyme ? 
For I am but a lowly nameless thing ; 
Unborn of wealth, unlapp'd in luxury, 
Unmark'd along the full world wandering ! 
A worm impatient of obscurity, 
^nd crawling into light — just to be crush'd, and die ! 

F 
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But like as one^ whose mis-adventurous tread 
Hath plunged him in the waters, groans to bear 
The hoarse death-boding tide, and thrusts his hea 
All gasping for the air, thus in my ear 
The heavy buzz of business sinks like lead 
To smother my light heart ! What wonder then, 
But for the mill wherein I grind my bread — 
That I should curse the dusty haunts of men, 
And pant to breathe apart by forest, lake and glen ? 



IIK 



Where I might converse with some mighty Shade 
Old Homeri and his thousand satellites : 
Or that grave buskin^d choir of Gieece, which madi 
The wfangling nations brawl for Virtue's rights : 
Or who unskauied Bosolia : or the staid 
And stately Maro^ trapped iu gold and moving 
Like k^;()i-tiain*d wmrlioise. And full oft I've Jay\ 
My thoughts, with tlMitmose-philtiedSag^wild-ffovi 
Tkfo^ liatsure*^ takynnths, in woader, liaid iqppioYing : 
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The Sage who warr'd with Pain and Fear and Hell ; 
Bat in his phrenzy would extirpate Heaven, 
Nor leave one hope a tale of bliss to tell ! 
Yet chide him not for lack of Truth : Truth's leaven 
Ne'er quicken'd his slack soul. But, if ye will, 
Pity — and be thankful. Doth each browner pine 
Tell that the Sun hath stoop'd behind his hill ? 
Welcome, thou dark and woe-drunk Florentine ! 
^ome with thy bowl of tears, and let me mix with thine : 



v. 



And I will sup me full of shadowy thought, 
And bend me o'er thy chalice, till my soul 
Reels with the fumy potion ; then, o'erfraught 
With gloomy phantasy, I seem to stroll 
Along thy visionary world, distraught 
With uncouth monsters and heart-grinding shrieks — 
The wailings of the damn'd. Sure thou hast taught 
A curious truth — How most unearthly freaks 
r fancy hallow'd come, if but a Poet speaks ! 
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iTien hail, ye minions of the dainty Nine : 
Thou — swan of Avon, who thine untaught will 
Didst wreak on prudish Learning; and thou — ^fii 
And hood-slipt falcon, towering Heavenward stiU 
For Earth's base spirit was no kin to thine ! 
Oh ye shall mock Oblivion's lubber power, 
Live through all time, and on men's hearts inline 
Th' imperishable fancies of an hour ; 
Sprinkling their flaggy thought with renovating showt 



vii. 



Rare swan of Avon ! Mark him — sedge-hid now 
Brushing for food, but ever to the air 
Rearing his snaky neck, as if to shew 
It is no villain duck that grubbles there : 
Now like some river-god secure and slow 
Floating in pride ; or with the lighter brood 
Darting aloof and sporting to and fro. 
Magic of words to stir our sluggish mood ! 
Writ not with ink, 'tis said, but with his own heart's bIoo< 
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The other was of sterner temperament : 
But in his unfledged boyhood did he couch 
With the soft Muse; whom nor mature intent, 
Nor bitter zeal, nor wrath could disavouch : 
But teeming Fancy watch'd to find a vent, 
And burst upon the thankless age, distraught 
With heavenly mists and worldly merriment. 
Poesy sublimed with holy thought ! 
) Wisdom doubly sweet when classic Milton taught ! 



IX. 



Who's he would teach us in this latter year ? — 
From an old withered stock there sprang a scion, 
Who, spurn'd of men, wiped off a gathering tear ; 
Then in his fury ramp'd like a young lion. 
When lust or hunger or the hunter's spear 
Do goad him into madness. Europe sat 
And wonder'd at the sport; and still did cheer. 
While, wreathing his lithe sides, the wanton pat 
^rfull-mouth'd gripe he dealt, and roar'd in monarch state. 
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Self-curst, self-cursing, forth he rush'd as daft : 
But where he halted in his pilgrimage 
He lighted watch-fires, that were telegraphM 
O'er the wide earth, and mark'd afar each stage. 
A mother's joy felt Britain, as she quafPd 
The stream of glory ,* and she pass'd it on, 
East-ward and west-ward, with her scudding craf^ 
Which swift to Indus and Ohio run : 
Till, like a comet, all — all gazed upon her son 1 ^ 



XI. 



But ah ! he sunk — he sunk to blaze no more ! 
No more to tinge the sky with brighter blue ! 
Britain ! they brought his ashes to thy shore : 
Itis dust is gather'd where his young heart grew : 
Where first his eager spirit learn'd to soar ; 
Hard by the vast and venerable pile. 
Where kindred souls (if such be) still adore : 
And many a traveller holds his steed awhile, 
To view the dome whose strength is pillar'd in each aisle. 
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Hard by that dome his bones are mouldering. 
But^ Britain ! in thine antique sepulchre^ 
Where pious Memory shrines herself, to bring 
Back to our thoughts such deeds as noblest were. 
What tablet tells that Harold once did sing ? 
Shame on the bigot dotards ! would they bind 
With leaden chain Fame's air-compacted wing ? 
lis our's, the glory that is there enshrined : 
Oh— lestour sons should blush for Sires so meanly blind ! — 



XIII. 



The babe has drunk his early beyerage. 
And grabbles in the sunshine : his wee fingers^ 
Itching for knowledge, clutch about t* assuage 
Their longing. 0'6r each novel toy he lingers, 
Eyes, feels, smells, tastes,-— like monkey in his cage — 
Then flings it straight away. But soon he learns, 
As traveller on an unknown pilgrimage. 
That others prize the things he fondly spurns ; 
That fruits may still be sweet, tho' his false palate burns. 
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What seems so worthless may be good in deed ; 
To know the good the deed must first be tried. 
What boots the fleetness of a Tartar steed 
To the poor craven who's afraid to ride ? 
What to the child of subtile parts is need^ 
Unless their use shall vindicate the boon ? 
Can others' ears his mother's accents read ? 
Can others syllable the clear-drawn tone ? 
And must his ears be dull, and mute his lips alone ! 



XV. 



It is not so : with imitative sound 
He proves his utterance, and lisps and bawls 
Unseemly discord ; then he stares around, 
Suppliant of praise or pity : for the calls 
Of first affection bid him early found 
A temple for himself in other's bfeast, 
Where he may shrine his thoughts on hallow 'd grou 
Unscath'd of alien hate, or scoflSng jest. 
Or apathy — too vile to be or curst or blest ! 
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For lo ! an embryo that shall swell to love 
Glanced with his milk, and settled in his breast : 
As, gliding o'er the waste, the herald dove 
Perch'd on the troubled arc, and token'd rest : 
Rest ! it may be ; but in that love shall move 
A host of passions with high elements rife ; 
Which, gathering like the fitful clouds above, 
May gently fertilize the vale of life, 
Or rush impetuous down and sweep his days with strife. 



XVII. 

This early sense— or it may be innate — 
Of love, all burning to be loved agen. 
Strives to deserve as it would gain that fate, 
And spurs him on to excellence. And then 
Comes young Ambition bids him emulate 
The next above him — like an unbroke steed — 
And stretch before his equals. Thus the gate, 
That seem'd to bar him from fair Learning's meed, 
e leaps it high o'er all, and dashes on with speed. 
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Alas ! and why so breathless in his haste ? 
Is there nought other worthy of his care ? 
And what is Learnings when 'tis learnt at last? 
Stand forth ye learned of the world that are ; 
Shew me your certainty of aught that's past; 
How were the valleys made ? the hills ? and whe 
The birds — the fishes in what mould are cast? 
What present see ye more than other men ? 
Doth aught of future stand within your learned ken ' 



XIX. 



Learning ! Thee while a deity we hail — 
Learning ! what art thou ? — ^but an interchange 
Of poor opinion, fallible and frail ! 
The slave of passion — envy — pride — revenge ! 
Bigot in creed ! fool-hacknied ! thing of sale ! 
The foster-child of Opportunity ! 
Fresh at thy birth — all after heavy and stale ! 
Despite of all thy votaries boast of tfiee. 
Thou art, meseems, but part of this world's vanity. 
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would I cling to thee^ and fondly dream 
Thou mayst be kin to Wisdom : but she dwells 
With the rude boor; who tends his plodding team, 
And in the bare sky reads a tale that telb 
Of its Creator's glory ! There a beam 
Of His omnipotence is characterM ; 
Which to the leam'd perchance offence might seem. 
No speech — ^no language — ^but a Voice is heard 
^ling the day and night ! and Wisdom owns the Word ! 



XXI. 



The child has wander'd from his mother's side^ 
To walk alone the novel path of joy : 
Where he may fireak his fancy, unespied— <- 
Save by his truant peer, who would decoy 
To some forbidden sport, till then untried. 
His weary innocence. But let this be : 
I would not stir, the foul-fraught vase, for pride : 
Lest while we loathe his rotten nature, we 
iould look within ourselvefr-^-how far more foul than he ! 
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How sweet is liberty ! Tho' we may drink 
Till our hearts sicken ; and we pant to find 
Some master-spirit, whereunto to link 
Our erring will, and with obedience blind 
To minister for love. Still may we think, 
How sweet is liberty, if only this 
We can recall — when first life's slippery brink 
Our free feet totterM as they leam'd to press. 
The forms we conjured than of this world's happiness 



xxiiu 

The reins of pupillage are slack'd at last : , 
Hail, virgin pleasure 1 hail, delicious life ! 
If aught there seem'd of bitterness — ^'tis past ; 
Earth is a Paradise with sweet fruits rife. 
Now thro' Youth's veins the glowingdropschase fac 
Watering his flowery heart with ecstasies. 
Not yet blunt Apathy has hack'd his taste : 
Heaven still is fair, and sweet the sun's warm kie 
Friendship as yet is true, and love to him is bliss. 
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Now Glory dazzles with faer bright array ; 
Smiling like sunshine on a mountain-top^ 
While wildering vapours skirt the middle way : 
More musical the drum^ than delicate stop 
Of harp or lute, or minstrel's tender lay ; 
All sickly sympathies its fresh tones drown. 
And wash with angel hues the demon fray ! 
Now rustic Nature lures him from the town. 
To while his happy hours vnth pastimes all her own. 



XXV. 



There is a rapture in the deed of sport 
I fain would contemplate. It is not mirth, 
Where all is earnest as th' embattled fort 
Waiting fierce onslaught or more deadly dearth. 
Tis not the spur of hunger, or hard sort : 
Nor e'en, methinks, inborn ferocity ; 
For at the music of the jolly mort. 
Who, that e*er saw the quarry's woe-fraught eye. 
Hath stood all joyous by, nor shared his agony ? 
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To yearn ; and covet what we ne'er may taste; 
To struggle but to sink in impotence ; 
To chase a phantom o'er a weary waste. 
And still pursuing end where we comm^ice; 
Such is the curse of man : the which to cast 
Behind us, and create a mimic life. 
Where something palpable is reacfa'd at last — 
This whets to cruelty the sportsman^ knife : 
This fires thesoldier's heart in unavailing strife. 



XXV4I. 



Poor tool of tyranny ! which bids him rise 
And hurry forth to slaughter— or be slain, 
DeckM, like a victim for the sacrifice, 
In tinsel vesture and tiara vain-^ 
Traps for weak miuds, whose -favour swells the ] 
Of what weak men call glory ! Sdidier ! pause 
Ponder the ends of war&re, and be wise. 
It may be hallow'd by a righteous cause : 
But let not man> brief man>< repeal th' EtemaFs lawc 



f 
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XXVIII. 



A shame on glory, if it must be won 
From the ript carcasses of fellow men 1 
Butif the.foreigner should buckle on 
His greedy 4Bword— «s prowling from his den 
A wanton tiger— ror, as hath been done, 
If e'en your countryman should vaunt his might 
Above the laws — then, Britons ! rise as one ; 
But call it not for glory, but for right : 
& may ye come unscath'd aqd honour'd from the fight 



. XXIX. 

But be not lured for pastime, or for pay. 
To rend the bowels of your brother man : 
What--^be it lawful ? There shall come a day, 
When murtherers for hire must meet their ban : 
That ban the law which hired them shall not stay ; 
Law then no longer ! but with them shall stand 
The very lawgivers who bade them slay ; 
The hirer with the hired ! But would thy hand 
[ts manly cunning prove, and wield a guiltless brand ? 
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XXX. 



There is a rapture, on the heathy moor. 
O'er grassy glen, and mountain jagg'd with rock, 
To mark the nimble dogs each brake explore* 
There is a rapture, when the towering cock 
Comes toppling from his glory, doom'd no more 
To crow defiance from his distant hill 
To mock thy weariness ! or would'st thou scour 
The com-stript plain ? the covey, crouching still, 
I^ke an explosion springs, and makes thy young blood 
thrill ! 

XXXI. 

There is a rapture, at the dewy mom 
To track the fish-fed tyrant from his bed. 
Monster of earth and water, mongrel-bom. 
And wreak hard vengeance on hi& felon head. 
But oh 1 to mount thee at the winding horn — 
Thy steed all trembling as thyself, when first — 
A challenge ! hark ! — ^The scoundrel, cross'd and lorn. 
Sneaks from the covert, like a thing accurst f 
Hold ! Hold ! And then — oh ! then the glorious gallant 
burst ! 
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Thy horse ! hecaaght the note which proinisedchasey 
Prick'd his keen ear and mettled for the start 
Now feel his vigour mantling to the race ! 
Now play thee to his muscles ! how thy heart 
Beats to his heart, and bums for foremost place ! 
Thy frenzy deems him all a partof thee. 
And maddens in the fury of his pace ! 
O ye who fare content afoot to be, 
ow little do ye know a hunter's ecstasy ! 



XXXI lie 

Or does a gentler pastime please thee more ? 
Thef^ is a rapture, by the rippling brook, 
Or where the yesty ^f^ters chafe and roar 
At some rock's base, to mask the treacherous hook 
With hues that seem of nature ; or to pore 
In expectation of a cloud or breeze: 
Then, hast thou mark'd the trout to leap before ? 
Him may'st thou lure thy mimic fly to seize : 
old him — ^nor rail at life, while life hath sports like these. 
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This is a pastime^ Nature's fitvoorite. 
Sacred to contemplation* Earth's soft hiies. 
The music of the waters, and the light — 
The cloud-attemper'd light, bring down the Mu 
Into our hearts. Perchance the scene is dio^ht 
With the dear memory of our early days ? 
How sweet to linger till the gray twihght. 
And watch upon the bank for elves and fays! 
But ah ! since we were young the world hath changes 
ways! 

XXXY. 

And I- — ^how changed, since heedless erst of fai 
I chased the may-fly fluttering from my reach ! 
But still enough for me remains the same; 
The weedy water, and the shelving beach. 
And winding channel— these can fan a flame 
To kindle bright remembrance of past joy. 
And then this little tenant of the stream ; 
In self-same suit, and still as brisk and coy, 
— ^To shame our modish world — as when I was a bo 
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ZXXYI. 



Oh that I now could call me back those hoursi 
Those dewy hours I laughM and play'd away 
In this fair garden^ gathering fruits and flowers 
Iq their first bloom, before the scorching day 
Had spoiled their freshness : when my souFs young 
Jirew rapture from the very light of life ; [powers 
Nor knew 'twas rapture ; till too soon there lowers 
A bellying cloud, with thousand big drops rife, 
Tobreak the flowers of peace, and damp theseedsof strife ! 



XXXVII. 

And now 'tis all a waste — a wilderness ! 
Where as I wander, if without a foe 
To curse me, yet with scarce a friend to bless. 
This my chief consolation as I go — 
To feed my soul with bygone happiness. 
And dream that such it chance may taste again. 
Alas, sad solace ! in the heart's distress. 
Who dreams of joy must wake to tenfold pain ! 
at be whatever is, for Heaven doth all ordain. 
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XXXYIU. 

There is a scripture hard and mystical, 
More mystified by controverting men : 
That we lie whelm*d, by one primeval fall. 
In the black whirling gulf of mortal sin^ 
Whence a strong arm is stretch'd to rescue all; 
But few can reach it, and few will that may. 
Meanwhile, with tricks and sports fantastical, 
The truant spirits wanton in the spray ; 
Till down they're suck'd at last from the fair face of d 



XXXIX. 



Enough that it is writ; if not an itch 
Spake in our heart's Mood, and proclaim'd it tru 
Or whence this inbred wish, this living twitch. 
That spurs our flesh to what our souls must rue 
This impotence to 'scape the yawning ditch, [pasi 
Whose fouktess scares our smse? This grief for 
TTiis doubting for the future ? Poor or rich. 
Simple or sage, in learning first or last. 
Each mother's son must feel his spirit sorely cast. 
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XL. 



We IiVe in expiation to atone 

For foregone follies done in other days : 

fie they our one first parent's, or our own. 

I would not question Heaven's transcendent ways ; 

Still as I search and meditate alone, 

Methinks in Adam's fall I read a story 

Of our own sinfulness in ages gone : 

Partly that much is writ in allegory ; 
And part to vindicate our just Creator's glory. 



XLI. 



\ But while we expiate we must amend. 
And work our own salvation : lest we sink 
Deeper and deeper still, and find no end 
Of desolation. Tottering on the brink 
Of bottomless confusion, whose depths send 
Dense odours forth of anguish and despair. 
Whose very shadows torture us, we spend 
Our days in wantonness, and wreathe our hair 
^ith roses : — ^Then comes death, while life is all our care. 
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XLIU 



Lo ! on some oceanrplain of turf a crowd 
Huddles — a motley crowd, like swarming bees ; 
Lord, squire and peasant, rich, poor, lowly, prom 
And silk-bedizen'd dames of all d^rees. 
Old, youngy maid, matron, wife, and harlot; stow* 
In strange affinity ! And all is still : 
Save when from some deep bosom burst aloud 
The agonies of hope or fear, and fill 
The fluttering hearts around with its unholy thrill. 



XLIII. 



They come ! they come ! The pressing thousands ri 
In tiptoe expectation. Like a troop 
Of journeying fowls that stretch adown the dcies 
Moves o'er the distant heath a mantling group ; 
Seen but as rolling balls to novice eyes. 
They come ! ihey come ! a moment scarce is flown 
A cry of doubt — ^fear — anguish — joy— surprize ! 
Hark to the rattling hoofs ! they pass ! they're gor 
All hail the glorious race ! the gallant steed that won 
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XLIT. 



We pant for ecstasy — a freshening shower 
Wherein to bathe our spirits, and to wash 
Our bosoms of ourselves for one brief hour. 
Is this a dull disease which we would lash 
Into activity and health and power? 
Or but the wholesome nature of our hearts. 
To yearn for glowing passion ; thence to store 
Our souls with admiration, which imparts 
Pine sense of th' beautifiil, the sciences and arts? 



XLV. 



It were a lesson worthy man to read, 
As splendid is the sight, surpassed of none, 
This emulation of the generous steed. 
The noblest of God's creatures, — all save one : 
But that a fiend of Hell pollutes the deed, 
Cloaking his filthiness in this fair vest. 
So o'er men's hearts he scatters golden seed, 
Which shoots into a rank and selfish zest, 
faints the clean air of faith, and poisons wholesome rest< 
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XLVI. 



Barbarian still ! they urge the senseless dice. 
Ravening for luck, and stake at odd or even 
Their fame and fortune ; proffering in a trice 
Their very birth-right to the light of Heaven, 
If Chance command — ^that tyrant-sire of lies. 
Whose fealty they call honour ! — But fresh Yoi 
May tempt its cravings with uncostly prize, 
And feast on guiltless victory : In sooth. 
The simplest sports befit the gentle soul of Truth. 



XLVII, 

All girt like Dian's handmaids, and as chaste. 
In some still vale the quiver'd fair are met 
The targets fix'd, the distance featly paced. 
Their bows all strung, and arrows inily set, 
In every countenance bright hoipe infisbced. 
They scan the difficult speck, and pant for fear 
Then, with an air that Cynthia's self had grace 
Drawn as in parting just to kiss the ear. 
Forth leap th' unvraom'd darts, to spill nor blood nor 1 
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Then is there music, rout, and ball, and play ; 
All have their pleasures, ere th' unsocial heart 
Beats but for one— -that one perchance away : 
How quick the wit, the jeer, the free laugh start 

Fresh into life, like insects of a day ! 

How easily the lightrlimb'd dancers move ! 

Th' untutor'd mirth ! the humour pure and gay ! 

The warm-lipp'd whisper redolent of love ! 
These are the witnesses that healthy bosoms prove. 



XLIX. 

The child — boy — ^youth, life's dreamy twilight o'er, 
Wakes into manhood. Straight an opening ray 
Of thought, of feeling tells another hour ; 
Such as would seem to mark the middle day. 
The dank fog creeps along the vales no more : 
No more upon the hills a fitful blaze 
Gleaming against the darkness, as before, 
In dazzling dim encounter spreads amaze ; 
^ut o'er the still clear scene he may serenely gaze. 

H 
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How many {laaiimes that he loved so late 
Are now all tedious as a twice-told tale ! 
How many images of lively -todt 
Have faded into shadows ! .All is stale ; 
All void : like calendar of bygone.date ; 
Or phantom conjured in the darken'd air. 
Which at day's inroad dies ! But new-create 
Fresh forms arise, as pidpable and fair : 
O could I vmte them jeal ! But such I may not dare 



LI. 



There is a. stillness in the nponday scene 
That nurses iKmlemplation. Jjajthe trees 
The ruffled birds jamidAeir. Aative, green 
Await the whispei^d promise.ij^* a breeze. 
All bumbly to the.syinfaimeridiaiii&been 
The flowers tbowidown Iheir heads in modesty 
Man, ever doopa/d to toil, e'en : man . is seen 
To wipe Jiisiswealy brow, and Jiom^mard hie, 
Or slumber in the shade, despite of f>enury. 
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All, all is stilL Against a beech hard by 
There leans a man, like one of purpose foiPd : 
He droops his head, bat not for modesty : 
Nor more in slumber, for he has not toil'd* 
Fix'd on the ground he holds his haggard eye. 
Which stops not there, but seems to penetrate 
Earth's inaccessible cayems, and descry 
Visions of story past and future fate ; 
And read strange tales, that wring his soul to contemplate. 



LIU. 



Was it not he, who laugh'd the mom away 
As if his dewy heart would never flag 
To th' tyrant sun ? who at the dawn of day 
Bounded from sober thought, like a young stag 
That snuffs the chase, listening the bugles play 
Along his glen, where nought he wont to hear 
Save some wild bird, or the fresh-tumbling spray ? 
Sure rudiB Mishap hath tript his light career ? 
r curst in guilt, like Cain, he stands aghast for fear ? 
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LIV. 



O say not guilt : he had a gentle mind 
That well might sicken at another's woe : 
It cannot be, that what was once so kind 
Should e'er turn savage : that the kid should grc 
A tiger. See — ^he marks the smooth soft rind : 
Some name perchance his wary lips refuse 
To syllable, for dread his ears should wind 
Like venom to his heart the thrilling news, 
i^uthark ! his voicecomeshoarse, as 'twere by longdisuse 



LV. 



In a fair city of the sunny south 
All things went merrily : the ball, the masque. 
And rout, and serenade for silly youth ; 
Till revelry became almost a task ! 
Love in all eyes, and sighs in every mouth ! 
But two were there, who seem'd to stem the tide 
That bore all onward — ^weeds of stronger growth 
Who scoffed at love, and laugh'd while others sigh' 
And oft with quips and jeers their hearts to proof defie 
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LVI. 



And they were not ancomely ; albeit he 
Sammers thrice ten, nor fewer she, had seen. 
Monimio he — she nameless still shall be. 
He of grave modesty and manly mien : 
Yet in his eye there slumber'd waggish glee, 
Which held the crowd aloof; as what wonld say- 
The bull hath horns, all gentle tho' he be. 
His solitary hours he whiled away 
^er books of truth divine, or tales of other day. 



LVII. 

« 

Nor was he rebel to the gentler sway 
Of soft seductive poesy ; and e'en 
Would weep in secret o'er the tender lay: 
How had he blushM to think his tears were seen ! 
Yet sterner hearts than his might melt away, 
With others* woe decoying forth their own : 
There's many a frailty shuns the light of day. 
Twas said, at times when Fortune seemM to frown, 
imself a pen would snatch, and mark his musings down. 
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LVIII. 

She was of sprightlier mood, yet more severe : 
Too cold and pensive for the summer swarm 
That hum and flutter round fair woman's ear: 
Their insect blood quick curdles with alarm. 
Sweet be the fruit, if bitter lurketh there. 
Yet was she lightsome as the merry May, 
When flies of worthier order hover'd near ; 
Then beam'd her face with reason's brightest ray^ 
No wit more keen than hei^s, no heart than her 's more ga; 



LIX. 



Well was she skill'd in parley ; and her tongue 
Could barter foreign words with native grace ; 
Nor yet betray its breeding to the throng 
By lisping utterance or uncouth phrase : 
Then had she learn'd to pour her soul in song. 
And run her cunning fingers o'er the lyre : 
May such soft lesson to soft dames belong ! 
Yet she was not all soft : but could inspire 
As well the lofty thought, as elegant desire. 
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LX. 



And she loved manlier pastimes, and could rein 
The prancing steed, and cheer the generous hound : 
The hound, sagacious of her kindred vein, 
Would bay in fuU-mouth'd gratitude, or bound 
To challenge her caresses, and would fain 
Have licked the well-known accents from her lips. 
And whiles she sail'd on the cloud-curtain'd main, 
And felt her spirit swell, 'mid giant ships, 
And wa?es, that seem more huge while the wee sea-bird 
dips. 



LXI. 



But deem her not ungentle, more for that : 
Oh had ye seen her from his mother's arm 
Catch the brave laughing boy ! and when the brat 
Had cried in pettish anger or alarm. 
She kiss'd him back to laughter and young chat. 
Embolden'd, he would climb her breast to gain ; 
And there, with tiny-finger'd pinch or pat, 
Provoke her sweet rebuke ; then slily feign 
wipe his little eye, to be caress'd again. 
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UCII. 



But when she mingled in the glittering throngs 
Twas more for scorn than sympathy : and oft 
Monimio crossed her as she passM along. 
And her eyes wander'd not in glances soft. 
Those secret messengers, that move among 
The warm gazell-eyed daughters of the south 
To herald thought of love, than words more stron 
But in her eye sat Raillery ; and her mouth 
Seem'd as it long'd to laugh, howe'er to smile was loti 



LXIIT. 



And oft his eye met her's, and seem'd to catch 
Its colour by the meeting, and to burn 
With fresh-lit pleasantry : and they would watcl 
To change a passing word at every turn, 
The young conceit each brain was wont to hatch. 
In sentence half-express'd, full-understood ; 
Few words suffice when Humour meets his mate! 
And thus they lived and laugh'd in genial mood ; 
But never mentioned Love, or mock'd the silly god. 
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LXIV. 



But men are men, and maids are maids, I trow ; 
And love they must despite of merriment. 
So it fell out. But it were long to shew 
The path of their affection : how it went 
From gay to grave, by sinuous steps and slow, 
From grave to graver, onward ; till at last 
It wore the semblance of severest woe ; 
And sought in solitude to weep and fast ; 
Like some soft exile plant from its fair climate cast. — 



LXV. 



—And then he sigh'd, as he were choked with pain ; 
And mutter'd half unheard : — A curse on pride. 
That poisons woman's tongue with false disdain, 
While healthy nature cries her heart belied ! 
And what, tho' friendship she vouchsafe to feign ? 
He, who ne'er felt, ne'er knew, how hard the exchange 
To barter love for friendship ! Deadly gain — 
That common smile, denied to none who range 
W^ide earth ! For foul offence 'twere too severe revenge ! — 
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LXVI. 



O Love ] thou art indeed a mystery ; 
Of our etherial part an attribute, 
For low mortality too fine and high ! 
Flesh clogs thy delicate springs with its owti 
Impediment, and turns thy harmony 
To jarring di^ord. Little art thou known 
To such as never proved thy potency : 
The cold maid's scorn ! The jest of pampered < 
Who dreads by sharing joy to minish aught his o 



LXVII. 

And yet how few the uninitiate ! 
Tho' some but loiter in the outer court : 
Some press with high devotion on, and wait 
Within thy sanctuary ; in such sad sort, 
With sunken eye and melancholy gait 
And pallid cheek and signs of secret pain. 
They seem as stricken by the hand of Fate. 
Yet thou ail kind, and rarely dost ordain 
That who devoutly wait shall wait for aye in vain. 
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ye that love and are beloved again 
In unity of passion, ye have found 
The goodliest flower that glows on life's cold plain. 
Oh haste ye, from the rude world fence it round ; 
And nurse its growth, and watch with jealous pain, 
And consecrate the spot all solemnly. 
So shall no speck its snowy petals statin : 
Its snowy petals opening io the sky 
Shall teach your grateful hearts their Maker glorify. 



LXIX. 

Snatch there a ^weet foret$tste of Paradise ; 
While, all oblivious of your carnal load. 
Ye mingle your light souls in ecstasies, 
Couching, on beds of peace by plenty strow'd. 
Still own your feebleness, if ye be wise : 
Whilst ye would bl^nd, like water-drops, and flow 
Together to eternity, the ties 
That seem fill adamantine, even now 
uU in their vigour's prime, grow strain'd i^nd weak and 
low; 



( 
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— And burst, it may be, with unnatural jar ! 

But cruise we not for folly : our's the task 

To explore the deep, Nature our polar star. 

From Guilt's foul face let others pluck the mask ; 

Our's to descry new peaks and hills afar. 

By foot of man untrackM, untenanted 

Save by the light of Heaven, which mantles there 

O'er native glen, lake, river, fountain-head. 

As fresh and fair as aught that man e'er habited. 



LXX I. 



Thrice blest condition for accordant twain 
To love and cherish till by death they're riven ! 
It is a golden link in that one chain [heaven ; 

Which leads from heaven to earth, from earth to 
All o£fset spirit binding with the Main 
And with itself, in kind communion. 
So may we never pour our love in vain. 
Like Danaus' fabled daughters, while anon 
It runs to water thorns, still pouring reckless on ! 
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LXXII. 

It is a grievous sight, full often seen — 
Our young seed cast upon the barren strand ! 
Our goodliest branches, unmatured and green, 
All gnarl'd and canker'd by Decay's foul hand ! 
I loathe to think — that youth of gentle mien 
Should spurn the silken sway of virtuous dame, 
To hug the trammels of some lewd-eyed quean ! 
To swelter there in lechery's smirching flame. 
Heedless of health and wealth, of country, friends, and 
fame ! 

LXXII I. 

Say, does he love ? His blood-run livid eye 
Tells nought of love, that peaceful joy of Heaven. 
Oh, hell of hells — heart-blighting jealousy ! 
To sue for faith where faith can ne'er be given ; 
To kiss from wanton lips the ready lie, 
And envy dulness to believe withal ! 
Poor fool ! pine on in thy simplicity : 
As urchin, who in sport hath aim'd his ball, [fall. 
nes that the pure bright drops from the chink'd goblet 
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But Chastity! How shall I speak of thee? 
Or as free habitant of this gross earth ? 
Or as some spirit of Heav'n that would be free^ 
And 'scape to the bright country of its birth ? 
For thou dost vaunt thee in thy misery ; 
Like captive bird, which sings so sweet and gay. 
Watching the wink of Opportunity : 
While stem-faced Precept, that would bid thee stay, 
Leers with his other eye, and scares thee more away i 



LXXV. 



Oh Chastity ! it is not in. the breath 
Of meti's opinions thdu should'st prune thyself: 
For men's opinions are as foul as death ; . 
And false as foal, veering for fretk, or pdf. 
So, whilst secure the &ir breeze fashioneth 
Thy glossy lBathers> comes a thwarting blast 
And ruffles thy smooth fame. Butthoumay'st wteathc 
Of those fresh flowers^ which Nature's l^ikidhath cast 
In th' bosom of the young, the beautifiil, the chaste, 
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A chaplet worthy to be worn of thee ! 
Then walk alone above the world's controul ; 
And deck thyself in pride of purity, 
Glass'd at the mirror of a spotless soul : 
Reflected there thy heavenly features see : 
As when the first white beam of dawning day 
With its own image fills the dew-sprent tree : 
The dew-sprent tree pours back the virgin ray, 
id peopled o'er with pearls dim twilight smiles away. 



LXXVII. 

It is not lust, nor aught akin to lust, 
That Love can thrire upon ; like some rank weed 
By the waynside, which roots in the vile dust. 
Love is a plant that grows of goodly seed, 
Water'd by Purity, and warm'd by Trust : 
On holy ground where no lewd eye may come, 
Where no rude hand unhallow'd grasp may thrust, 
No stranger foot unbidden dare to roam, 
hare Love vouchsafes awhile to make on earth his home. 
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Awhile ! — And must I die, and love no more ? 
And must my soul be seyer'd from that other 
With which it twines itself each day— -each hou 
Must I forget a sister — ^feither — brother ? 
Full well I know the clouds of death shall lowei 
And shroud me from this visible earth and air: 
Then in the grave my nerveless limbs shall cow 
And this warm heart thecold-lipp*d worms shall t 
Till men may ask my place — but none will answer wh 



LXXIX. 

I know that I shall perish : — Yet not I, 
But this frail tenement in which I dwell. 
Be it — ^my flesh all discompactedly 
Hath crumbled into atoms : I know well 
There is a something of me shall not die : 
Something each mother's son hath thought upoi 
From the rich palace to the wretched sty : 
AH, all have thought on it And what is knowi 
Of this thought-hacknied thing at last ? — A name aloi 
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A name-Hnrithout an object I Say, ye wise. 
Say, Philosophers, what can ye more ? 
Still, in the rupture of our earthly ties. 
If there be hope to save the honied store 
Of love, that hived within our bosoms lies; 
Oh ! let my spirit sip that opiate. 
And glory in the rising fantasies. 
If such be writ not in the book of Fate, 
'he present hope is sweet — the bitter truth comes late. 



LXXXU 

My Sister ! did I name thee in my fear ; 
And doubt to love thee when this flesh is past ? 
Then is it flesh — ^tbe tie that binds us here ? 
True — ^in the self-same mould our limbs were cast ; 
Our features stamped with the same character : 
And we were nurtured at the self-same rill : 
O might we rest together on one bier, 
As we together climb this weary hill ! 
Bat what of flesh for this the love that binds us still ? 
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LXXXII. 

Oh no ! Such love is not of earthy breed ; 
But planted in the genial soil of Heaven^ 
Where no flesh is, to taint the healthy seec 
With the rank ferment of terrestrial leaven. 
Such still must live ; for in it I can read 
Perennial quality, that can not die. 
If what is purest here shall find its meed, 
And still be pure in immortality. 
It is a brother^s love, a sister's sympathy. 
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I. 



Happy who never felt the tide of thought 
That ebbs and flows within a poet's brain ; 
Now sunk in feebleness — now swoln^ and fraught 
With slipp'ry monsters ; whose quaint hues distain 
The glass of reason^ crusting viewless nought 
With shadowy existence : till the soul, 
Teeming with crude conception, all untaught 
Bursts into poesy ; as fresh tears roll 
I'o ease the labouring heart, impatient of controul. 
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II. 



How smooth the current of his years flows on ! 
His days of business^ his nights of sleep ! 
He views, if aught within his ken may run, 
Nor cares beyond that little ken to peep. 
What is this earth to him ? those stars ? that sun 
The stars are beautiful, the sun is bright, 
The earth is fertile — all for him alone 1 
He walks the inheritor of day and night. 
The monarch of the soil, where all seems his by right ! 



III. 



And what to him, if others want and grieve ? 
He pities, — ^but his pity is not pain : 
And if kind chance should grant him to relieve, 
Then is their grief his joy, their wapt his gain. 
Thrice blest ! who ne'er doth alien cypress weave 
With his own myrtle, curst in sympathy ; 
Whose heart doth not, chameleon-like, conceive 
Strange shades of sorrow — as a jaundiced eye 
Sees foul discolourment in the fair earth and sky ! 
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IV. 



Pity ! thou envier of the young and gay, 
Why wilt thou mar their meed of innocence ? 
A vapoury phantom of our early day 
Affnghting maiden Inexperience ! 
A false-reflected image, seen by ray 
Of meteor Fancy in Fear's quivering tide ! 
As when disporting on a holiday 
Some damsel leaning o'er the vessel's side 
Views her sweet features there misshapen, magnified. 



But I must count the catalogue of woe 
That waits humanity ! I will essay 
The shadow of some passing thoughts to shew. 
That broke the sunshine of my youthful day. 
What chiird me then would little cool me now ! 
Twere like a vernal shower at Christmas-tide, 
When the bleak hills are mantled o'er with snow : 
Now might I laugh, perchance, where then I cried ; 
But Youth's light laugh is lost, when Youth's fresh tears 
are dried. 
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VI. 



For I have sail'd upon the world's rough sea, 
And gazed upon the tempest at its height ; 
Have toil'd by day with the ship's company. 
And rock'd me to the billowy surge at night. 
To strive with wind and wave unceasingly — 
To tow the shameless log — ^to tack — ^to steer — 
To struggle windward, but still drop to lee- 
Hardens the hands and makes the young heart sere 
And Passion's scorpion sting bears its own death-wouno 
near. 



VII. 



For sun-embrown'd, and toughen'd by the blast, 
We little list to tend the fickle sky. 
The clouds may roll their monster mountains past; 
Or float amid the blue all summerly. 
Like cygnet-down on the lake's bosom cast: 
Alike to us they bring nor hope nor fear. 
Yet oh ! how sweet, the voyage of peril past. 
To count the woes of many, a by-gone year ; 
To tell how many a mate was laid in wat'ry bier ! 
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VIII. 



Look thro' this world of men : how many there, 
Of such as boldly think and freely tell. 
Find ye, who have not wearied in despair 
Searching on earth where happiness may dwell ? 
True, many preach of it, and point us where : 
All are physicians for their neighbours* ills : 
But can they medicate the rankling care 
Of their own bosoms ? Tho' oblivion stills, 
"Tis but our sense awhile, not the disease, it kills. 



IX. 



Then we should nurse oblivion, and steep 
Our hearts in apathy, and feed on good 
As there were nought of ill ? or haply reap 
From fields of poisonous aspect wholesome food 
For our hard palates — as when Heaven doth weep 
The Earth rejoices? Why then we not made 
Like jthe brute clods to suffer and to sleep ? 
Why must we wake to feel our peace betray'd ? 
Tis that we ne'er were meant for quiet unallay'd. 

K 
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We must endure, and know thiit we endure; 
And from that knowledge we may gather truth 
Where there is rest how we may rest ensure. 
For if it is a happiness to soothe 
The sorrows of mortality, and cure 
Our carnal hearts of carnal misery ; 
And to be happy here is to be pure; 
Then how £Eur purer are the beasts that we, 
Content to labour on, nor curse their destiny ! 



zi. 



It is not so : for to be dull to pain 
Is to be dull to pleasure : joy and woe 
Are of one essence, tho' they seem so twain. 
And live but in the contrast. Who could know 
Light, who ne'er heard of darkness ? Who could gaii 
Were not loss possible ? But we should bless 
The Lord of day in sunshine and in rain : 
And know — the more a soul of happiness 
Or woe is capable, the nearer Heaven it is. 
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XII. 



Then let us spare not to proclaim man's woes, 
For 'tis the part of wisdom ; and may serve 
7o ease us of imaginary throes : 
If we can probe them with unflinching nerve, 
()ur hardihood our lack of suffering shews, 
And leaves us but the name to descant on. 
But if we wince, tho' — as the proverb goes — 
We may be gall'd, still something will be won ; 
^^ Terror scowls most fierce where he is most unknown. 



XIII. 

And there be some, the brood of Luxury, 
Who dally in the sun the livelong day, 
Teazing Philosophy with thoughtless glee ; 
Like flies that round some stately heifer play, 
And buzz to mimic the laborious bee. 
For such it would be well could we impart 
A passing taste of others' misery. 
Sweet are the slumbers of a pamper'd heart ; 
Tit it must wake at last, — it may be with a start. 
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XIV. 



God ! how the giddy crew goes dancing on ! 
Gay as a tulip-bed, and just as vain : 
Flaunting in many-colour'd pride ; each one 
Intent to peer the loftiest of the train, 
And shine above his fellow in the sun ! 
But while he spreads his petals to the sky. 
As foreign to the dung he feeds upon. 
Some slimy grub or filth-engender'd fly 
Crawls o'er his dainty cheek to shame his vanity. 



XV. 



Then, as in solitude, he stands unseen ; 
While all around is glittering as before. 
Alas ! while we so trim in festal sheen 
Laugh, and make laugh — tolaugh ourselves the mor 
Disporting thro* the morning, noon and e'en; 
To think how many thousands pine apart. 
Like wounded birds, unperch'd, unfed, unclean. 
Friendless in misery, sorely doom'd to smart 
For their or other's crime, for fault of head or heart. 
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XVI. 



* do remember, while my blood flow'd fast, 

^y heart a flowery paradise bedew'd 

'^ith early expectation, that I passed 
"^n edifice which dazzled as it stood 
'-^pon a silver winding stream, and cast 
I^herein its lovely image. Lingering 
X ponder'd o'er its turrets wild and vast, 
l^ts latticed portals and rude strengthening; 
might have felt a wish within my bosom spring — 



XVII. 

that I tenanted a dome like this ! 

How should I bless my being ! — ^Then I turn'd 
To pass within its precincts. Was it bliss 

1 sought to contemplate ? Alas ! inurn'd 
Within those walls a thousand miseries 
Prey*d on the wretched inmates : buried there 
Oblivion soothed not ; but grim Phantasies 
Stalk'd hideous round, hurling them to despair ! 

he still dark charnel-house to that an Eden were. 
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XX. 



As when a stranger cur may chance to stray 
Within some well-stock'd kennel, at the sight 
The listless hounds, that scattered stood or lay 
In pomp of idleness, alert and light 
Come smelling round in bristly pert array; 
And whine and growl a doubtful melody, 
Which seems in anger much and much in play 
So me they flock'd around, as if to see 
• hear, — Who^whither bound, the intruder wight 
might be. 



XXI. 



Twas then methought I read in every eye 
An unknown character ; at which the blood 
Ebb'd from my veins, and seem'd to leave them dry. 
Aghast and humbled at the sight I stood. 
And felt the weakness of humanity : 
Like him who saw the hand in time of yore, 
" Thou'rt wanting in the balance." Haply I 
Was destined thus to toss thro' many an hour; 
shiftless wreck afloat without or sail or oar. 
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XXII. 



And then I wept in pity : but that tear 
But multiplied its cause. For one who wore 
A diadem of paper — ^'^ Weep'st thou here 
In Caesar^s palace ? Cassar I, who tread 
Upon the necks of monarchs ! Yet nought fear : 
For he that made thee weep himself shall pay 
In blood for every tear of thine : I swear 
By all my Romans present here this day." 
And then he waved his hand^ and strode in state awa 



XXIII. 



A matron next began : — ^it was a thing 
To see, not tell : about her waist unfurPd 
She held a veil of leaves: — " Poor moon-struck king! 
He dreams himself the monarch of the world. 
And yet how happy in his wandering ! 
Well may'st thou weep, my child, if haply thou 
Like me a healthy spirit hither bring ; 
Like me — the mother of mankind, ere now 
Honoured of nations. See ! this silver-mantled brow. 
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XXIV. 



^11 wrinkled as it is, was once all fair, 
Deck'd with the choicest flowers of Paradise. 
•^eep on, my son ; for I thy sorrows share." 
^nd then forth spouted from her sunken eyes 
^ears siich as maidens shed o'er early care. 

The wrong was fancied, but the woe was real. 

-^las ! what boots it, if our sufferings are 

l!ndured in agony, be they ideal ? 
^ ^ is a vision all : we love, hope, fear, and feel, — 



XXV. 



All in imaorination : This the wine; 



On which we soar thro' regions bright and new. 
Beyond our earthly tether : this the spring 
By which we move more delicately true 
Than the dull brutes : the mantle this we fling 
Around existence, painting all the scene 
With fairy tints, and the void peopleing 
With images that are not, nor have been, 
'ave in the fine-wrought woof which Fancy spreads be- 
tween. 
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XXVI. 



And thus from day to day we grow in thought: 
And thought engenders feeling ; till we live 
A spiritual existence, inly wrought 
With passion too intensely sensitive 
For the world's converse. But the soul, o'erfrai 
With its own fantasies, will often pore 
Intent on airy nothing ; or distraught 
Wanton in ecstasy : and grieves the more 
Should sorrow supervene the more it joy*d before. 



xxvii. 



Within a nook as hidden from all eyes 
There sat an elder carelessly surveying 
The motley spectacle : — as who defies 
The world around him his own sense obeying— 
Some self-proud Cynic, all below the skies 
Deeming indifferent, and loth e'en there 
To worship, while himself he deifies : — 
And such he seem'd all listless, nor would shai 
In aught that might him cheer, nor e'en to grieve W( 
care. 
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XXVIII. 



Poor heartless body ! what art thou, cried I, 
So grave in vacancy, who hold'st a front 
Of wisdom might outface Philosophy? 
Well may'st thou ask, he answer'd, never wont 
To view my like : O that as others I 
Were laid to slumber in my viewless grave, 
I died — why not ? I died, as others die : 
But, not as others buried, here I rave, 
Unkneird, unobsequied, without a prayer to save ! 



XXIX. 



I died : my friends, or who my friends should be, 
Came round my wretched corse,and spake, and sigh'd ; 
And hid their eyes as they would weep for me. 
Alas ! 'twas mockery : their deeds belied 
Their seeming. Here a carcase, as you see. 
They mew me up for many a tedious age : 
For there's a testament which says, while he 
Above ground dwells, be their*s the heritage : 
>o dead among the quick I sit — ^vile surplusage ! 
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XXX. 



No more he spake, but sat like one entranced 
In agony : I would have question'd him 
Further to learn his story ; but there chanced 
To pass a thing so bright, it seem'd to dim 
My sight-— a maid all lovely ! I advanced, 
As who would not, to meet her. In her hair 
Quaint trinkets twined fantastically danced 
About her budding breast and shoulders fair; 
Knots, signets, billets-doux, and toys that ladies wea 



XXXI. 



Tokens of love or brood of Vanity — 
That foster-nurse of every fond idea : * 

And pinn'd upon her garment you might see . 
A thousand little portraits pencill'd clear, • 
And writ beneath with scraps of poetry 
In English, Tuscan, and Castilian style. 
And uncouth characters of Germany ; 
Which she would read with muttering lips the wb 
And smiling seem'd to weep, and weeping seem'd tosn 
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XXXII. 



^heD marking me— Another yet ! she cried ; 
Another come to woo the lady Jane ! 
^n vaiDy poor heart ! I ne'er may be thy bride ; 
I^or I must die a virgin — ^without stain ; 
Tho' sued more than the enchantress queen Armide, 
^hom every hot Crusader loved, save two— 
tJnless it be the frantic poet lied : 
And then am I, of all the world e'er knew, 
^^e of woman-kind most loved — most lovely too. 



XXXIII. 

See here Petrarca ! He was all for me : 
Per vox conven ch* io ardoy e ^n voi respire — 
If ever man on earth lived love, 'twas he : 
Di speranza m* empieste e di desire — 
But Fate forbad. — Here Garcilaso see ! 
The gentle Laso ! Twas for me he sigh'd — 
ScUid sin dueh lagrimas. — Dante ! He 
Made me his Heaven and worshipped at my side ; 
^d fain had bartered earth for me — tho' twice as wide. 

\, 
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XXXIV. 

See here his delicate features, under-writ — 
O animal graziosp ! Then she wept^ 
And show'd me hundred more, whose woe or wi 
Their love has made immortal, tho' they slept 
Ages agone in death. But when the fit 
Held off a moment, she was wondrous sweet : 
Her curling lip ! her pensive eye, belit 
With such a beam of Heaven, as were meet 
Amongst eternal souls to vindicate a seat ! 



XXXV. 

Alas, poor lady ! Thus I spake, and sigh'd : 
But what I felt, in vain should strive to telL 
Nay, be not thus disconsolate, she cried ; 
Thousands have loved ere thou, and loved as wc 
And as I then chid them, thee now I chide. - '- 
But I will trace thy countenance, and add 
Those words, which speak thee all in love untiie 
Alas, poor lady /-^List me, gentle lad ; - ' i 

No lady gives her heart for simple tale, nor sad. 
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XXXVI. 



And then she flaunted carelessly away. 
AlaS; poor lady ! still I said, and sigh'd : 
And could have wept in tenderness ; but they 
Thronging around all tender thought defied. 
Grod ! that our hearts should thus be cast a prey 
To the false monsters of a turbid brain — 
That brood abortive, upcast in the spray 
Of the mind's troubled waters; — passionate pain, 
And fear, and jealousy, and sorrow's demon train ! 



XXXVII. 



Oh 'twas a sight to see woul.d burst your heart ! 
The grinning fool — ^the loathsome idiot — 
The unmann'd lecher spent with nerveless smart- 
The hair-brain'd caviller — ^the drivelling sot. 
Brooding o'er nullity ! Here sat apart 
Fix'd every muscle, like a thing of stone, 
The image of Despair; whom force nor art 
Could move to colloquy : he seem'd as one 
hose soul was scared away, his body left undone 
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XXXVIII. 

In the first attitude of sudden fear : 
His sudden fear made lasting, and sunk eye 
Glouting immedicable sadness ! Here, 
The cold blasphemer rail'd — ^he knew not why^^ 
And cursed his God for pastime ! Straitened th^ 
The high enthusiast, his eye wild-rolling, [r* 
Conversed with Heaven and Hell : while chains i 
Restrain'd his innocent limbs, his soul was stroUt 
In guilty frowardness beyond the steel's controlling ! 



XXXIX. 

In the mind's tempest 'tis a fearful thing 
To gaze upon the wreck : reason unsensed ! 
Humanity unhumanized ! we bring 
Our tenderest affections all condensed 
To contemplate this stem admonishing ; 
Our nature's degradation: whence we learn. 
Despite of pride ahd the world's flattering, 
We are not what we would be : while we burn 
To mix with gods above ; while our high Spirits yearn 
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XL. 



To cast for ever off their carnal style ; 
Breaks home upon our eyes this damning truth< 
We are not what we would be. Mark yon vile 
Spiritless lump which seems to move thy ruth : 
Thy brother that ! albeit I see thee smile^ — 
Thy brother that ; coheir of Heaven with thee ! 
And all that thou canst hope or pray, the while 
Thou dost aspire to immortality, 
V^ithout or prayer or hope shall coinherit he. 



XLI. 



We are not of ourselves : it is a tale 
Full often told, but never all believed. 
We are not of ourselves : what be it stale ? 
If still our hearts are never undeceived : 
If still we moil, and still for ever fail ; 
And labour on in impotence, to raise 
Ourselves above our fellows : till the frail 
And treacherous staff, whereon we lean our days, 
racks where it seem'd moststrong,and all our wisdom lays; 
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XLII. 



— And all our follies. There together lie 
The sane — the senseless^ wise alike in death. 
The disembodied spirits upward fly : 
And if they cast a thought on the late breath 
They breathed so full of doubt, so fearfully ; 
'Tis but as gamesters think on chances past; 
The stake is won ! away — ^the howl the whyl 
But lost it might be till the die was cast : 
Then must we doubt and fear ; each throw may be our last. 



XLllI. 



I stood and wonderM at the scene of woe : 
And dreamt — I wot not: 'twas a painful dream; 
And yet not all of pain. Then starting fro 
I sought again the silver-winding stream 
I spake before of: still it seem'd to flow 
Smiling responsive to the smiling skies. 
As there were nought but happiness below. 
And. as the landscape freshened in my eyes, 
My heart became again a flowery paradise. 
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XLIV. 



^ut comes the timei when like an oft-strung bow 
Mf^e warp to misery, and almost hate 
Xo gaze upon a bright unfurrowM brow ; 
A.nd in our atrophy would blacken fate 
AYith hideous and fantastic forms, which grow 
between our healthy vision and the light, 
And poison all the scene : as if enow 
Of monsters, real and palpable to sight, 
)^ not at every turn to streak our day with night. 



XLV. 



Then is it nought that unmask'd Poverty, 
Shaking at Competence her matty hair. 
Half hate— half envy oozing from her eye, 
Stalks thro' the town with desolating air ? 
Hence ! — ^haste thee, — ^to some ocean-cavern hie. 
Where the rude fisherman his day-watch keeps. 
Begging a pittance as the waves swell by : 
Then stretch'd upon his weedy pallet sleeps, 
'Ull'd by the ruffian blast and breakers' troubled leaps. 
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There shalt thou live unscornM^ and it may be 
That men will honour thee, and teach their soni^ 
To call thee by the name of Liberty. [don 

But here — where monarchs dwell and pride-swol 
Where wealth is honour, and would virtue be,— 
What dost thou here ? Suspect of all offence ! 
Who here so hardy as to welcome thee ? 
Thee guilt-suborner ! Nurse of insolence ! 
Parent of fell disease and filthy pestilence ! 



XLVll. 

Out on that word ! It grates upon a chord, 
Which harshly thrill'd e'en now to misery. 
The darkly-treading vengeance of the Lord ! 
Nor less severe that it deserved may be : 
For man doth crouch before th' invisible sword, 
More frighted that he knows not what to fear ; 
And pours to Heav'n propitiatory word : 
Too late, poor sluggard ! For the foe draws near 
Enough for thee and thine, if ye shall find a bier ! 
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XLVIII. 

The dead alas ! can not bear out their dead ; 
The living dare not enter. Mystic scourge ! 
One of the many, to which flesh is bred, 
Tliat sent the Reasoner to his Demiurge ; 
Deeming that God was good, and would not spread 
Th' intolerable ills of pain and death. 
But he hath wisely leam'd at last to read 
The mercy of that Hand which chasteneth ; 
lis day of victory — the day he yields his breath ! 



XLIX. 

Above the City lours a breathless gloom ; 
And men seem wrapt in thought and melancholy, 
Group'd at the comers, reckless of their loom, 
Muttering loose accents of despair and folly : 
For tidings of the hungry Pest are come ! 
And what need is to earn to-morrow's bread. 
When it may be to-night shall bring their doom ? 
Too true : before that morrow's Sun had sped, 
hundred living souls were off to join the dead. 
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And when came dancing forth the laughing 
Her breath all freshness, and all mirth her 
Slow thro' the street a hundred biers were I 
And men stood mute, and stared in ecstasy. 
UnleamM as yet the rites of death to scorn 
Their pious kinsfolk lingered at the grave. 
And wept a long farewell. Alas, — ^to mour 
For ere that Sun had gilt the western wave. 
Ten times that hundred droop'd, — and none was 
could save. 



LI. 



The night came over: 'twas a wretched nig] 
Yet all did welcome it, and wishM it long : 
And when the blushing East burst forth in 
Darkness again were mercy. For along 
The porticoes no damsel tript in sight. 
Tempting the ruddy Mom to rivalry : 
But corses, in their evening habits dight. 
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LII. 



And there was one half-fallen^ at whose side 
A dog sat watching, and anon did lick 
Tbe lips and nostrils of his lord, who eyed 
His veriest faithful friend — ^but could not speak : 
He would have said, God bless thee J So he died. 
But when his master's well-known visage fell. 
The conscious beast, till then all silent, cried 
A piteotis whine ! I blush to weep, and tell 
How he too dropt and died, who had been spared so well. 



LIII. 



Here one with gliding step, as if in shame. 
Stole thro' the alleys ; and across his back. 
What late breathed life, and bore perchance a name, 
Swung a cold lump, unspirited and slack. 
Haply some ruffian of nocturnal fame. 
What none for love would venture, dared for hire ; 
And slunk from daylight, like an unchaste dame : 
Or, it might be^ some fond heart-bleeding sire 
ore forth his own dead child, and shrunk before God's ire. 
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LIV. 



That day the Pest was dire : and not a dome 
But was poUated with its tainted breath. 
Yet none for safety cared abroad to roam; 
But neighbour shunn'd his neighbour, as if I 
Lurk'd in his mantle. Now when night was 
A headsman scour'd the town with cart and 
Alas ! of such as rose that mon^ at home, 
A thousand more had gone to rest in Hell — 
If Hell it may be callM where souls unbodied dwi 



LV, 



In the lone suburb there was dug a pit; 
None cared to look how deep : thither he led 
His melancholy wain, and emptied it ; 
Too soon to be replenished with more dead ! 
Rare tales are told, be they in sooth or wit : 
For man — strange man doth sport with bitteres 
But I will pass what abler pens have writ : 
The Mercury of Florence all must know ; 
The Athenian's tale-like truth ; thy truth-like tale,I 
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LVI. 



^^ read once more that philosophic page, 
^herein J;he native colours of man's soul 
^^^t the wants of an untutored age. 
"ow tijgQ at Athens Lust without controul 
^Ik'd forth in insolence and lawless rage : 
"^d deem'd it folly to be good and wise, 
^hile died alike the good, ill, simple, sage : 
•^ti^ none regarded human penalties, 
^t once of life and all life's miseries. 



LVII. 

And thus they reckless lived and hopeless died : 
Pirst of the world in wisdom and in wit ! 
As untaught sailors meet the whelming tide, 
And grin at death in their hyaena fit. 
Come let us eat and drink, they madly cried. 
And ransack life the little while we last : 
Tis but a day ; and who would hoard aside, 
Doomed on the morrow to eternal fast ? 
"^me let us feast our fill, ere yet the day be past. 

M 
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Where then wast thou, my Plato ? Thou didstg 
As erst in Academia, teaching there ^ 
The heavenly wisdom of thy portico. 
Tis said, the unmaster'd Pest turn*d back for fe 
Awed at thy manly form and godlike brow : 
There wast thou teaching man philosophy : 
The rule— the end, of life— of death to know ; 
To live for others, for himself to die : 
But few were ripe to hear of immortality. 



LIX. 



We too have seen a Plague, not known of old ; 
May our sons know it but by our report ! 
From the far banks of Ind o'er bog and wold 
It crept thro' Asia, in malignant sort; 
And, as some wolf invades a distant fold. 
Leapt into Europe. We did crouch and pray : 
Then in our cmftiness would fain be bold. 
And thought to purify our outer clay : 
Alas ! a sea were small to wash our guilt away. 
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LX. 



I 



It was a monstrous fiend, a scourge of Hell, 
That seized its victim with a poison'd fang, 
And griped him at his vitals. Down he fell, 
Death-struck, and writhing with convulsive pang ! 
A moment — ^like a blighted asphodel, 
He shrunk and blacken'd, and 'twas past to save : 
For up his tortured limbs, I groan to tell. 
The glomerous cramp roUM gathering like a wave, 
Indhurl'd him all unshrived and shrieking to his grave 



LXU 



At this late hour how fares the soul of Man, 
While his poor flesh so sorely travaileth ? 
Is it in hope or fear, with joy or pain, 
He waits upon the brink of present death ? 
Alas ! his weakness ever is his bane ! 
Tho' credulous of Heaven and heavenly meed, 
He dreads to meet what still he hopes to gain. 
But think not I would dare to charge his creed 
'imself — himself alone must answer for his deed. 
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LXII. 



Tl)ere is a something in this land of woe, 
A chain that links the woefuUest to life : 
There is a something whither we must go, 
That makes us doubt of bliss, and whispers strife. 
Time customs us to love the things we know — 
Morn, noon, eve, night, the earth and skies abov( 
Perchance some little paradise below 
Holds our heart's own, in living gage for love: 
These shall remain; but we — ^ah! whither do wemov< 



LXII I. 

Down— down into the vault ! We know no more. 
Of life's full ocean this the narrow port ! 
To lie becalm'd of all that stirr'd before ; 
Nor breeze nor billow there ! No love, no sport. 
No dainty luxury, no treasured store ! 
To moulder in th' uncomfortable grave ; 
Or chrystallize to elemental ore ! 
This all we know of Death, Yet Hope would sav< 
It is a fearful hope — ^but it is all we have. 
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LXIV. 

And oh ! the hope, when spilt life's few sweets lie, 
To cast its bitter too ; — ^to want, to fear, 
To drudge, to pine, to sicken, and to die ! 
The price Man barters for his native cheer. 
Then, as by Nature quit too easily, 
Himself must needs arise to work his ban : 
And, to fulfil his own anomaly, 
While nought but happiness he feigns to scan, 
tis most malignant foe, his bitterest curse, is Man ! 



LXV. 



See Pride and Hate and Malice planning woe ; 
And Envy restless at her neighbour's ease ; 
And wild Ambition crying for a foe ; 
And fiendish Discord souring milky Peace ; 
And Treachery meditating midnight blow ; 
And Pseudo-freedom brawling liberty , 
Rearing herself to trample others low ! 
Alas ! that none should be so nobly free, 
^ut that he grudges some to be as free as he ! 
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LXVI. 

Thestake — ^therack-^thepale — ^thecross— *thecag^ 
Is aught of heaven-inflicted pains like these. 
Which Man hath learned in his advancing age 
Of arts and polity and sciences. 
And, I must speak, religion— or each page 
Of history would gape to prove the lie ? 
- Poor Man ! for whom religion fires to rage ; 
Whose art contrives his worst of misery ; 
Whose polity is strife ; whose science points awry ! 



LXVI I. 

For 'tis his hard infirmity to turn 
Good into evil— evil into worse. 
And still to doubt his frailty; slow to learn 
The bitter truth of his ancestral curse. 
Thus warrior still must slaughter, bigot bum, 
For dubious treaty or for mystic creed : 
Thus tyrant still Man's native rights must spunm^ 
While goodlier creatures for his follies bleed ; 
As many a wholesome flower is choked by baneful weed. 
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LXVIII. 

Hark ! floating down the swelling Vistula 
There came a cry — the watch-word of the free : 
And Ocean smoothed his wrinkled brow that day^ 
And smiled upon his island progeny^ 
Light-sprinkling at their feet his merry spray. 
Then Britain bless'd her freebom heritage^ 
And thought upon those days^ not far away^ 
When she herself did Freedom's battles wage : 
that such battles lived but in historic page ! 



LXIX. 

Twas not the rabble roaring for a meal ; 
Twas not the fury of barbaric lust ; 
Nor e'en the maddening cry of untaught zeal ; 
Nor curb'd Ambition pawing at the dust : 
But Patriots firing for their country's weal 
Sigh'd o'er her wrongs and shouted^ — Liberty ! 
While Kosciuszko's spirit ruled the peal. 
In sooth it was a gallant band to see — 

* oung, beautiful and brave ! Why might not such be free? 
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LXX. 



Well were they train'dto musket, sword, and spear- 
The glorious company ! nor unrenown*d 
For those soft virtues that make glory dear. 
And some their naked brows with laurel crown'd 
Came there to lay them on a soldier's bier. 
Oh ! if, amid the mass of general wrong, 
The partial Muse may claim a selfish tear^ 
Tis when a venerable sire of song 
Deserts her quiet haunts for war's ungentle throng. 



LXXI. 

Alas ! for what? The tyrant's robber swarm 
Rose like a deluge o'er the ripen'd crop : 
While sister Nations sat and watch'd the storm. 
Nor stretched a hand their falling kin to prop. 
Just God of Heaven ! Thine almighty Form 
Rides on the blast : and be thy power adored 1 
But why this soul of fire, this iron arm. 
This breast with free and virtuous purpose stored ? 
Such were not given to all to serve one single lord ? 
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LXXII. 

Warsawa 1 how thy childless agony 
Cuts to my soul ! But 'twas a mortal crime 
* In tyrant's ear to speak of liberty ! 
And ill didst thou requite it, at that time 
When thy own monster-progeny did vie 
With the fierce Pestilence^ and fiercer foe. 
To tear thy bowels ! Wherefore must thou lie 
In desolation : while thy children go 
Basoning the crust of want with the salt tears of woe. 



LXXIII. 

From far Siberian wilds I hear a voice 
As of a thronging multitude, where all 
Are mingling with confused and hurried noise. 
And still unanswer'd to their kindred call ! 
Ah ! mothers ; quiet ye : your orphan boys 
Far, far away go weeping. Know ye not, 
A vanquish'd people are a victor's toys ? 
The game he plays his terror's antidote ? 
Pain would he kill : but blood his dainty fame might spot. 



I 
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LXXIV. 

O for those days, when the victorious sword 
Itself wrought out its work of misery ! 
NoWy murder, thou art grown a gentle word. 
Since men refined have thought of policy : 
That book of Hell with heavenly phrases stored — 
Whose end is selfishness, whose art to blind ! 
Oh Machiavelli ! why would'st thou afford 
An easy lesson to the dullest mind ? 
Thou pimp of tyranny ! thou traitor to thy kind ! 



LXXV. 



Still life has hope ? for hope lives everywhere, 
Above the grave. — ^Then is it hope of Heaven ; 
For all on earth must be despair— despair. 
Sister from sister, child from parent, riven ! 
I see them hounded from their native lair, 
Reft, and unchristen'd of their very name. 
And cipher'd like a mountain-herd ; for fear 
In after-years the friendly breath of Fame 
Should fan in kindred breasts love's half-extinguish'd 
flame ! 
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LXXVI. 

But mothers^ up ! avenge your widow'd bed ! 
Still may ye hope to teem with hearts of fire : 
And ye^ soft maids^ beshrew your maidenhead ! 
Unlearn your softness, and go — wed for ire ! 
So may ye hope to rear a savage breeds 
Conceived in wrath and nursed with milk of hate. 
To wreak your wrongs upon the tyrant's head. 
And take this comfort in your orphan state : 
sngeance will come at last^ nor less severe if late. 



LXXVII, 



Vengeance — and war ! Old Satan's savage jest 
He long hath play'd upon this world of fools ! 
Who rush to slaughter with a poison'd zest. 
And plume themselves to be a tyrant's tools : 
Tyrant ? — ^perchance a madman — dolt— or beast : 
Their haughty lord perchance his own poor slave ! 
All starrM and ribbon'd see his heartless breast^ — 
To tell how somewhere, o'er the land or wave, 
ome thousand gallant boys dropp'd weltering to their 
grave ! 
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LXXYIII. 

Say^ History, — for what? Six thousand years 
Might well have taught us wisdom, would we plu< 
The fruit well^water'd by our fathers' tears ! 
But 'twere less hard to fix the wheel of Luck, 
Or learn us music with another's ears.-— 
Peace must be wiped then from the bloody dirk 
GoodHeaven ! since men inShinarsharp'dtheirspea 
To the last thrust of Spaniard, Russ, or Turk, 
What peace e'er came of war to recompense the wofk 



LXXIX. 

Since Plato taught in Academos' grove. 
Or He, I dare not name, in Galilee 
Whisper'd his scheme of universal k>Te, 
How many million souls in agony 
Of strife have parted for the rest above ! 
Warring for peace ! Then peace is won to-day ? 
And Truth and Right in kind alliance move, 
And wonder at the fury of past fray ? 
Look out, Philosopher; cast round the world^-^and^sa 
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LXXX. 

These twice ten centuries of war and hate — 
What have they compass'd ? Are men now more j ust 
Than Aristides then ? — More wise of late^ 
Than Socrates of yore ? — More sure of trust 
Than erst Epaminondas ? — Nobly great 
Than Pericles ? — More eloquent than then 
Demosthenes ? — ^Ah no ! Degenerate 
From year to year — the dregs of former men, 
Rewrite, speak, think and feel ! — Qod ! when to rise 
agen? 

LXXXI. 

When Hate shall yield to Friendship, and the clang 
Of discord melt to gentle harmony. 
Meanwhile — ^must Passion barter pang for pang ; 
Take curse for curse, and envy Apathy : 
And Calumny must glance her viper fang. 
Gangrened herself at core. Oh, Happiness ! 
It was not of this world, as poets sang, 
Thine island-domicile : that world of bliss 
i?ed in their hearts alone, which felt the woes of this. 

N 
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LXXII. 



But on the rub of fortune Man may whet 
His blunted energies^ if he be wise ; 
And of his tribulation temper get 
To steel his soul for heavenly enterprise. 
The sapling winter'd amidst frost and wet 
Casts the gray canker from his hardy rind. 
The parasitic brood of drought and heat : 
Then^ when the year springs, bursting unconi 
Glows with fuUkblossom'd hope, the glory of his I 
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I. 



Meanwhile the years creep on in silent speed. 
Past is the season of young jocund sport, 
And wanton whims of thought and word and deed : 
Nature seems mantled in forbidding sort : 
Tho' still beneath her vest the few may read 
Her heavenly figure veil'd to vulgar eye. 
Our's be the peril then, and our's the meed, 
To gaze upon divine Philosophy : 
bat many fail to see, be our's the more to try. 
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II. 



How many thousand things we dream not of 
Are floating in the subtile fields of space ! 
For us unseen, impalpable they rove ; 
But not the less existent : in each place. 
Clear — dark — remote or near — ^below — above, 
There is, Whose eye can see. Whose hand can feel 
In Him they have their being and live and move. 
Man watches, like a hungry thief, to steal 
From His abundant store, and snatch unproffer'd meal. 



HI. 



What is he? wherefore? whence? and whither bound 
He ponders o*er the thought ; nor pondering knows 
Still let him search, till truth be somewhere found 
In vain ! he strains his soul with diverse throes : 
Its pains are all abortive. Cast around — 
Thousands are hunting in the self-same place. 
The pack is well to mark the foremost hound : — 
But thousands open foremost in the chase ; 
All the same game pursue, and all lead different ways ! 
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IV. 



In the beginning — if I so may write 
Where no beginning was — God was alone. 
The essential soul of Reason, infinite, 
Omnipotent — tho' deed there yet was none, 
Object of hearing, feeling, thought or sight — 
Spontaneous holding in his unwrought will 
The elements of matter, life, and light. 
The bounds of time and place. Then all was still ; 
Motion was yet unwaked, and Silence drank her fill. 



V. 

[were made 
God spake : — ^The Word went forth — ^ahd straight 
Creatures innumerable. In th' blank of space. 
The throne of his infinity, was laid 
World upon world in order, fixing place 
And moulded out of nothing. Then He said— 
Be rest and motion, light, heat, life, and food 
For plant and breathing body : — all obey'd. 
And when each thing with being was endued, 
he Spirit of God went in, and saw that it was good. 
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VL 



Then 'gan the World to work, in harmony. 
Stupendous harmony ! The planets turn*d 
Upon their axles, and were sped to fly 
Beyond infinity — ^but the Spirit yearn 'd 
Within their bowels, breathing sympathy 
From the brute masses ; which anon were bo 
Each to the other by a living tie, 
A soul of fellowship: and to the sound 
Of heav'nly love they danced in companies around 



VII. 



And o'er their bodies the same Spirit shed 
Rare effluence of life ; and their broad loins 
As with a garment were with verdure spread. 
And soon forth issued from their teeming groi 
Shapes all distinct and organized, and fed 
Upon the elements. Others too did rise 
Of nobler attributes, and fashioned 
With instruments of knowledge — ears, and ey 
In such the Spirit breathed diviner sympathies. 
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VIII. 

These of all rank and all capacity 
Have been and are ; and all shall pass away, 
Each to his own, as his desert may be. 
For separate particles of spirit sway 
These separate creatures to their destiny : 
And many mansions are above, below, 
Where spirits, once in bondage, now are free; 
Or glorious once in knowledge, linger now 
I conscious ignorance, and straining still to know. 



IX. 



For of the orbs that people th' Infinite 
Some are of rarer virtue, some more dense; 
And creatures live for various functions fit : 
Some of poor talent ; some of stronger sense 
To comprehend the Universe, and wit 
To grapple with Truth's naked mysteries. 
But, that their story no high hand hath writ. 
Nor mouth prophetic told, it were ill-wise 
eyond terrestrial ken to stretch our aching eyes. 
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X. 



Then in the lapse of ages Man arose : 
Man — in his follies hungering to be wise ; 
Man — ^thirsting to be happy in his woes ! 
Mysterious creature ! envious of the skies, 
Yet impotent of earth ! whose conscience shei 
His native excellence — ^whose deeds betray 
His doom of degradation ! As he goes, 
He puffs his honour to the face of day ; 
While in his secret heart his thoughts that word gain 



XI. 



Mysterious creature ! loftiest in his height, 
In his depth basest of all earth-born things ! 
Now soaring far into the realms of light, 
Devouring Heaven in his imaginings. 
And thriving as an Angel ever-bright : 
Now beastly wallowing in the sty of lust 
He wantons in infirmity, despite 
Of Nature, while with art he drugs disgust 
And makes the deity play pandar to the dust ! 
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XII. 



Strange creature ! capable of truth and love, 
A living trick and breathing but to rail ! 
Go, read the annals of his race ; and prove 
An easy moral for the Theban tale — 
How warriors out of earth all arm'd did move. 
What find ye there but mutual hate and strife ; 
How rulers tyrannized, and people strove : 
Nation with nation struggling — life for life — 
ingmurderingking — ^man^man — bysabre, axeor knife ! 



XIII. 



Look at the beasts, birds, fishes, trees and flowers ; 
They bow to Nature and good vassals are : 
They live and generate at their proper hours. 
True to their God, divinely regular. 
Man — man alone, who vaunts his giant powers, 
A godlike reapon, and an angel's form. 
Alone on earth his Maker's glory lowers. 
And plays such antics while the day gleams warm, 
^ if the wrath of Heaven ne'er wing'd an evening storm. 
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XIV. 



But these will pass away : for it must be 
That Truth shall rise and vindicate her own. 
Is she not up e'en now ? M ethinks I see 
A form of beauty wandering up and down^ 
And little mortals dogging her; but she 
Glides from their grasp : and now in weary guis< 
Methinks she's couch'd within a branchy tree; 
Half veird^ half visible: and there she lies 
In leafy bashfulness, and shuns their prying eyes. 



XV. 



And graven on the bark I seem to read— 
The tree of knowledge ! mount who would be visi 
Ah me ! how hopeless for that pigmy breed 
To scale a trunk of such leviathan size ! 
One plants a ladder — others mount with speed; 
One drives a peg beyond— one ties a cord — 
One lops a bough that seem'd th' ascent to impede 
And as they bicker each to be preferred, 
A host stands idling by, and lends uncostly word. 
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could I, like Rome's bard-philosopher. 
Turn thoughts to words, and fix the fleeting forms 
Of airy Nature ! As a sorcerer 
Whofain would mountains move, and still thestorms, 
He bore a wondrous charm upon his lyre, 
That could invest the hidden elements 
With aspect visible, and music stir 
From out brute matter ; till th' astonished sense 
f mortals sunk spell-bound, and quail'd in reverence. 



XVII. 

Then would I strive to body forth a scheme 
Of my soul's energies : for I have ponder'd 
In silence and in secret o'er the theme ; 
Till like a frighted child I stood and wonder'd, 
Aud doubted all things — ^be they what they seem, 
Or empty magic conjured in the air. 
The viiuon of an all-absorbing dream 
In the soul's feverish bondage, damn'd to fare 
carnal element^, and rack'd with carnal care ? 

o 
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*A prisoner reading at his lattice-grate 
Pores o'er imaginary scenes, and sighs 
For the broad day : still while he moans the fate 
That pens him there — ^Yet blest be Heav'n, he eric 
For this faint gleam that gilds my dark estate : 
Else were it dark indeed ! Tis thus man's soul, 
Coop'd in the flesh this drear novitiate, 
Peeps at Truth darkly thro' each jealous hole. 
And cheers its hours awhile till it may 'scape controol. 



XIX. 



His bondage o^er by lapse of years or grace. 
The weary prisoner, panting for the light. 
Yet half has leam'd to love that gloomy place, 
And lingers in the vestibule, despite 
Of all its wretchedness ; while warm tears chase 
Adown his furrow'd cheek. The grate, the booki 
The stone-hewn seat, the gaoler's rugged face 
That ne'er was known to cast a pitying look, 
Th' uneasy pallet stretch'd within the accustom'dnook ;r 
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XX. 



These were his world : and he had leam'd to slake 
His yearning from the cup of misery ; 
And in his destitution he would make 
An idol of short-lived necessity, 
And worship Bondage for fair Freedom's sake. 
Thus the poor captive Spirit hugs its chain. 
And watches in its cabin's sad opaque 
For shadowy gleams of joy, and deems them gain : 
Sow should it rather curse the fetters that restrain ! 



XXI. 



Alas poor Spirit ! to be mew'd up here 
In this dark hut, iU-knowing whence or why. 
Till thou hast unleam'd liberty, and fear 
To walk again beneath thy native sky ! 
To grow so friendly with thy prison cheer, 
So all forgetful of thyself and home, 
/That e'en thy ransom costs a parting tear ! 
And would'st thou drag with thee thy puppet-loam ? 
•ut nought of earth can be where thou may 'st hope to come. 
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Poor Spirit ! to be so minutely knit. 
So link'd and wedded with this thing of death, 
As e'en to deem thyself a piece of it. 
And build thy fortunes on its fleeting breath ! 
We contemplate the work : how exquisite ! 
How wonderfully true ! how passing &ir ! 
We seek the throne of state where thou may'st sit 
We hope to find thy particle of air : 
Then while we search in vain, we doubt if thou be there 



XXIII. 

We doubt ! it is the curse of man below 
To live in doubting and in doubting die : 
What — must he doubt, because he may not know 
What — may not truth be wrapt in mystery ? 
Yes: but where faith is there must doubt be too: 
And nought but faith can be beyond our sense 
Of things we see not. Still they may be true.— 
For man's poor doubts, man's baffled arguments. 
But prove the littleness of man's intelligence. 
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There is a scale of animated things ; 
And for each grade there is a silent law : 
A law which in our secret senses rings. 
And fills the bosoms of the wise with awe. 
Superior essence foils inferior beings, 
Down may ye look and ponder all below ; 
But would ye soar in your imaginings, 
Strive as ye will it is not given to know : 
''hen wait content awhile, till ye may thither go. 



XXV. 



Here let me pause, and meditate alone. 
Among the thousand thousand mortal men 
That habit this vast earth, I am but one ; 
One among myriads ! Let me think agen : 
How many myriads more have lived, and gone 
Before where I shall go, since Time ran first ! 
And in the aftercourse that Time shall run, 
How many more shall live and go as erst ! 
ut I of these ? O Pride, go swell thee, till thou burst ! 
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But one in this immense and endless crowd ! 
Earth! Thou art boundless ; vast beyond compa 
Now Night hath wrapt thee in her solemn shroi] 
I wander forth to honour thee. How far 
From pole to pole ! Oh, Thou alone be proud. 
I but an insect am — a mite to thee ! 
One of the myriads on thy huge back strow'd ; 
Who mete thee out, as they thy lords would be 
But Thou hast swallow'd all — as thou wilt swallow t 



xxvii. 



The silent Moon, that watches at thy side, 
Thy handmaid is, to tend thy sleeping hours ; 
Till from the east the bright-hair'd San shall ri( 
Thy chamberlain, to deck thee out with flowers. 
How art thou glorious ! beautiful as wide ! 
Earth ! I could worship thee : — But hark ! a doi 
In the still air ! Was it the night-wind sigh'd 
In adoration ? All is calm around : 
But hark! a voice — a voice! It calls me from the grou 
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Who's he that starves beneath the fruitfiil night. 
Still groping downwards on the barren clay ? 
Then is there nought above to feed his sight ? 
Oh^ let him gaze upon yon starry way : 
There be Earth's sister planets beaming bright; 
Each larger, each more beautiful than she, 
Begirt with many a noble satellite : 
Oh could his feeble eyes their glory see, 
Barth the least h(mour'd were of all her family ! 



XXIX. 



There be yon specks of white that flake the blue, 
Milliokis on millions like descending snow. 
And streak the azure there with milky hue ; 
Peeringj on — on, thro' th' infinite ; till, oh ! 
His swimming vision faints beneath the view. 
The stars ! Those myriad stars, that seem so small, 
They be huge suns, and centre planets too : 
System on system piled and peopled all ! 
larth ! what is Earth of these ? — An evanescent ball. 
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God of my fathers ! What, and where am /? 
Nothing on nothing wandering, and lost ! 
A bubble of the ocean-froth ! a fly — 
A shadowy fly in the vast whirlwind toss'd ! 
I — who was wont to boast my breed so high 
In the creation, and to flaunt, and swell. 
And name myself akin to Deity ! 
What and where am I ? In my time-worn cell 
I sit, and forge a Heaven where I may one day dwell 



XXXI. 



Heaven I — a nought of Earth ! — It may be so. 
Be man a thing of nought : this planet Earth 
An evanescence : — what is nought ? and how 
Can evanescence be, but by the dearth 
Of apprehension ? Great, small, high, and low, 
One with another, make up infinite. 
But what is infinite? I fain would know : 
Tis smooth to syllable, and fair to write ; 
But think on it : think — think ! the thought — it whelms 
us quite : 
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Till back we flounder to the shoals of sense. 
By it seem all things equal-^nothing all. 
Yet weigh them — ^measure them : we gather thence. 
Light weighs not heavy ; great o'ermeasures small. 
And is whatever is : then ask ye, whence 
All seem'd to vanish by infinity ? 
Twas by the lack of your intelligence : 
As the stars vanish to your feeble eye, 
Vhile the transcendent Sun rides vaulting in the isky. 



XXXI II. 

How easy is it for mere mortal wit 
To symbolize immortal attributes ! 
Omnipotent! eternal! infinite! 
We lisp them as each poor occasion suits ; 
But their rough shadows unproportion'd flit 
Before our reeling mind, which strives in vain 
To grasp their forms : they seem to welcome it, 
But multiply themselves again — again ; 
swaveon wave rolls still — still shoreward from the main. 



I 
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But He who, in his plenitude of might, 
Fiird at a word the dark void firmament 
With unextinguishable orbs of light; 
Who rolls their myriad planets, and hath lent 
His living ess^ice to direct them right; 
Who moves the elements, and breathes his spirit 
To vivify god, angel, man, and mite ; 
That star, this mustard-seed ! what creature merit 
Of size— shape — ^beauty — breed, shall claim of Him to 
inherit? 

XXXV. 

Still grace shall be for all, abundant as 
The dews of evening and the beams of morn ; 
And not a sparrow shall unnumber'd pass. 
A puny sparrow ! think it not in scorn ; 
But man's more worth let gratitude confess. 
And virtue justify. What tho' he be 
Vile as the worm and withering as the grass : 
Hath he not leam'd to compass earth and sea? 
To count the bygone years, and guess at destiny ? 
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What, be he tether'd on this plain of Earth ; 
Hath he not stray'd into the fertile sky ? 
Traced out the planets' orbits, mark'd their girth. 
Conversed with Heaven and heavenly mystery ? 
Hath he not minuted the comet's birth, 
Noted its law, and fix'd its fearful ways ? 
So let him rise and vindicate his worth : 
But His be all the glory. His the praise, 
ffho made him as he is, and guards his nights and days. 



XXXVII. 

How beautiful is every flesh"*built frame 
That lives and moves ! Man's how surpassing all ! 
His form erect, his lineaments proclaim 
His lordship : from his eye's quick-glancing ball 
Flashes his soul, and tells from whence it came. 
Mark his broad front ; within that breast doth swell 
A heart all glowing with celestial ilame : 
But in his wide-drawn foreheads—there doth dwell 
he monarch of the whole, the godlike particle; 
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Exiled from Heaven it found a welcome there ; 
A mansion fitted for its hiding place 
While damn'd upon th' ungenial earth to fare. 
And there it makes itself a home, and playd 
The comedy of life. How passing rare 
The texture of its dwelling ! From the brain 
Hard by its throne of state forth issuing are 
The creatures of its will — a glassy train ; 
The ministers of sense— of pleasure or of pain. 



xxxix. 

Thence thro' the whole domain they branch away. 
And speed intelligence from far and near 
To th' council-seat, if aught external may 
Befall them, watching at the eye and ear. 
The thrilling news darts — like a solar ray— 
Up to the chamber of the brain, whei*e sit 
The full divan : and each idea they weigh. 
And, be it light, reject or barter it ; 
But hoard for future use what worthy seems and fit. 
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Meanwhile the hungry Soul within a nook 
Sits darkling, like a spider at her toil, 
And feeds upon the daily-gathering stock. 
It is a curious pastime to recoil 
Within one's self, and study in the book 
Of our own constitution : 'tis a theme 
Peculiar for o4ir task. What boots to look 
At old Lycurgus' or Justinian^s scheme ? 
^e bear a code within would more our pains beseem. 



XLI. 



When first it enter'd there— *a desert hut 
Blank and unfurnished as a fresh-piled mound. 
The Soul lay torpid for a while> and shut 
From living converse : but. experience found 
A clue to wisdom ; and dispatch'd about 
Purveyors ofknowledge, whence it might be wrought 
By filtering thro' the turbid mesh of doubt. 
And on the pure distilment feeding thought : 
^h that at such a price it w^e securely bought ! 

p 
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But varied is that chamber of the brain. 
And varied is that mansion of the Soul, 
In size and capability of gain. 
In fashion, as in beauty. And the whole 
Is sub-assign'd to many a separate clan. 
Who in their own departments minister 
To their ability, as best they can. 
But oft they lie all cramp'd and loth to stir. 
Listless and powerless howe'er the will may spur. 



XLIII. 

For — grant an object to discuss — anon 
In delicate vibrations to and fro 
With tremulous zeal the little parties run. 
But if the myriad synod Fate should stow 
Within too narrow bounds, they lie foredone, 
Numb'd as if Sleep or Death had sapp'd their power. 
So, should overwork or violence strain or stun, 
On the sad Soul delusive counsels shower. 
Like howl of crannying wind that haunts the shattered 
tower. 
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Thus the Soul's faculties, which men call mind, 
Are prone to manifold affections : first, 
The brain within too narrow room confined, 
They loiter sluggard-wise : then, be it curst 
By toil or malady, they hurry blind 
And reckless of the truth ; while the poor Soul, 
Like unhelm'd vessel scuttling in the wind. 
Drives on in error desperate of controul. 
Pitied of men or scorn'd, wheree'er the wild waves roll. 



XLV. 



It is a task of pain to drag the Muse 
From her own fairy-land of opening flowers, 
To plod upon the leaden soil of prose. 
There let grave schoolmen wrangle out the hours. 
Point jargon phrase and syllogistic ruse. 
The poet's spirit sickens as he treads 
The dusty paths that drudging sophists use : 
Still will he on ; and o'er these cold dry beds 
!ast, as he lags along, a handful of fresh seeds. 
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When mate obstnictioii baffles tearing noise, 
And our closed eyelids bar the passing scene; 
When droop oar even-porposed limbs, and pois* 
In thor inaction, that the slack machine 
Xo weight incnmbers and no pain annoys ; 
Th^i o'er oar sense a cafan b^ii^ to creep, 
Gradaal as twilight ; then oar pictured joys 
Fade like the red eknids, and warm heart-dews st 
Our brain in still saspoise: Hail, gentle Power of Sle 



XLYII. 

Sleep ! the mind*s nurse ! the heart's soft opiat 
The couch of thought ! Uie balm of agony ! 
Physician uniTcrsal in the weight. 
Fancied or real, of human misery ! 
This incubus of flesh to alleriate 
Second to none, but Death — ^thy counterpart 
In all, saTC thine inconstancy; — ^tho' great. 
Great is that saving to a bleeding heart : — 
Sleep ! wondrous Sleep ! I fain would know thee wl 
thou art 
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For fearless do we roll into thine arms. 
As of a cherishM mistress or fond wife. 
Then is there nought of terror in thy charms ? 
To lie in blank forgetfulness of life. 
Heedless of all that vigilance alarms. 
Foreclosed of love, and elegant desire. 
And hope — ^the daystar that our spirit warms ! 
Perchance incontinence of thought may fire 
V indignant Soul to strife and unavailing ire : 



^L» 



XLIX. 

For as, when blustering winds have sunk at last, 
And Silence stoops to brood upon the trees, 
Still lags a remnant of the sturdy blast, 
And the lake curls beneath a passing breeze ; 
Thus, when our limbs in weariness are cast. 
Some strong vibration lingers on the brain; 
Or hot distemperament, or crude repast 
Strikes random nerves, which thrill, and wake amain 
iscordant phantasies and intellectual pain. 

p 2 
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And oft we wander desperate and alone, 
Reft of our friends and breathing agony : 
Or, from a rock o'er Ooean^s bosom grown, : 
We watch the bark where all 6ur treasures h^e 
Toss'd like a. weed, and hear th' imploring moan 
Of our loved shipmates : and a form more fair, 
More fragil than the rest — ^half seen, all known- 
It is — it is; my life's life! pale and bare / 
Amongst that ruffian crew ! my own ! howcameshe there? 



LI. 



She sees me— yes, me ! me ! hah ther e a sign ! 
She points the crew — ^the billows ; — ^beckons me ! 
I stand o'er-leaning where the passionate brine 
Spends its check'd rage in foam: — Can that be he? 
His was no heart to see me here, and pine 
In idle pity : — help ! if it be thou.— • 
That voice — 'tis her'« ! the words like vipers -twine 
About my lungs ; my breath heaves thick and low. 
But ah ! — she sinks — my God ! my God ! — ^then take 
me too. 
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I plunge— 'tis past : it was not so : a dream 
Ruffled my brain, and well nigh burst my heart. 
But praised be Heaven things are not as they seem; 
And many a waking scene at which we start 
Is but a day-dream : Tho' fond mortals deem 
Their blotted reckonings all infallible, 
While error lurks in their most darling scheme ! 
Their creeds of wisdom which they love so well, 
rhey have not stood for aye : their period who shall tell ? 



LIII. 



O were we given to count our own few days, 
And fix the fleeting certainty ! so might 
We learn to point aright our erring ways ; 
Nor spread our arrows on the verge of night. 
But, as it is, we gather useless bays. 
While cypress, it may be, is all we need. 
What boots the guerdon of man's sunshine praise, 
Of woman's love, or labour's golden meed ? 
'he graveismuteand cold, and there base worms do breed. 
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Do as we wouldy we tlime poehanoe— 4yiid die: 
Do as we siioiildy perdiance we fire— to staire ! 
Which way we tain, standy fidlow, fainty or fly, 
Our Fate sits grinnii^ in a smooth-fiMsed laire. 
O Vanity ! how all is Vanity ! 
This the first spark that lit Uie poefs fire ! 
This the first sound Uiat waked Philosophy ! 
Turn to the Man of Uz — to Wisdom's Sire : 
Then read thy fellow-man, if Vanity doth tire. 



LV. 



Man the ambitions ! Man the rieb— the proud— 
The king—the conqueror — the half a god ! 
On his last couch his haughty neck is bow'd : 
Where now the pomp of his imperious nod ? 
His eye so passionate, his voice so loud. 
His lordly form, his majesty of mien ? 
All— all is gather'd in a homely shroud : 
And humblest varlets, late to serve too mean. 
Stand cover'd round and talk their will, — unheard, uuseei 
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Man the fastidious — ^the fair — the vain ! 
Who minced on tiptoe o'er the ugly soil. 
Lest his nobihty vile dust should stain ! 
Who bathed his skin with aromatic oil ! 
For whom bare Nature was too coarse and plain ! 
Where now his delicate limbs — his perfumed breath ? 
And doth he still that dainty taste retain ? 
Go to yon fresh-piled sod — ^he lies beneath : 
)ig ; ope the coffin ; doff the shroud ; — and ask of Death ! 



LVII. 

The social man ! The lover and the friend ! 
Man the respected, honoured, and beloved ! 
A host stood round, and watch'd with grief his end ; 
The same host wept while on his slow hearse moved. 
Happy ! whose dying virtues still shall blend 
With living sympathies : he rests in peace ! 
Past but a few short years— days — ^hours, I wend 
To his once-genial haunt : — ^there rolls at ease 
selfish spendthrift heir; nor e*en himself can please. 
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Man the luxurious ! who lives for life ; 
Whose heart's his own, and soul is in his store : 
Whose all but indolence is nought but strife ; 
Whose death — what is it, but to live no more ? 
Then let him live, and let his days be rife 
With love and merriment and feasts and fun : 
He plans a paradise, he weds a wife. 
He lives : — but ere his life is well begun, 
Knocksatthedoor grim Death : — ^apause— -and heisgone 



LIX. 



Man the Philosopher: the learned, the wise ! 
Whose faith is reason, and whose God is mind ! 
He stands on earth and strains his aching eyes 
Fall at the Heaven of Heavens, that he may find 
The golden treasure lock'd for centuries. 
He wanders on the solitary shore ; 
With giant Ocean learns to sympathize ; 
And dreams himself not cast of common ore. 
But one of millions made for millions to adore. 
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Yet Death hath swept him from his dream of pride: 
It may be. Ocean whehn'd his bosom-friend — 
As the hot Thunderer consumed his bride 
In her devotion ; — such might be his end : 
And Earth has drunk his ashes ; or the Tide 
Has cast him to her graceless progeny : 
One of the million too has lived and died, 
His ignorance his sole philosophy : 
[ow differ now the twain ? — Can Learning answer me ? 



LXI. 



Man the religious ! See him humbly bow 
Before the invisible Creator's throne — 
The visible creation. Hark ! his vow — 
Tis his heart's offering : — God, thy will be done ! 
Come Death or soon or late, sudden or slow. 
It is his birth-right, and he welcomes it. 
Be it for worse or better who can know ? 
Yet hopes athwart his fading vision flit, 
Uid bring a peace at last that passes human wit 
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Such peace be mine.-— Then, O mysterious pow( 
Death, claim thine own ; and teach me what thoa i 
How gladly shall I yield this sunless tower; 
Come thou by rapid storm of head or heart; 
Or taint their renovating dews, and lower 
My lingering energies by tedious dearth, 
Till the spent lungs life's watchward tell no moi 
But rattle out thy heralding. Then Earth — 
Earth takes her own, for aye— or for more glorious bi 



LXIII. 

But thou, my Soul ! my only Self! my own ! 
Thou conscious entity that dwell-st unseen 
Within this curious tabernacle, grown 
To all it is and shall be, or hath been. 
Under thy tenure, and for thee alone ; 
The creature of thy servitude, the estate 
Of thy inheritance, thy blood, thy bone ; 
When thou hast cast aside the m<Mrbid weight- 
It is thy house, thy home, where thou hast lived of l 
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And whither wilt thou flee for shelter then ? 
Where in the rude creation wilt thou hide 
Thy glassy presence, till the birth agen ? 
For such thy faith is. Thing of fear and pride, 
111 wilt thou brook that darksome horrid den 
That bards have fabled, and some priests have feign'd ! 
thou poor Soul ! to purge thy body's sin, 
In the full dungeons of deep Hades chain'd, 
^ile it — ^the sinner flesh — ^lies mouldering all unpain'd ! 



LXV. 



Or must thou wait in blank forgetfulness ? 
Or sleep within thyself, nought hearing — seeing, 
A conscious slumber, joyless, sorrowless. 
Bankrupt of thought, still careful of thy being ? 
O thou poor Soul ! whose all on earth of bliss 
Was in the sport of action — ^hope, and love. 
And admiration, — to be quench'd in this 
Confest ineptitude ! with sense to prove 
le curse of idleness, yet impotent to move ! 

Q 
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To die! the fearful thought! and fearfully 
Must we accomplish iL — ^I had a dream; 
Tho' not in slumber:, but my pulse beat high. 
And a hot frenzy hunied.me to deem 
The future present, and my treacherous eye 
Read wonder in the common scene around. 
Was this a Tision of futurity ; 
Or but extiaYagance of sight and sound. 
While in its battered cdl the pilot soul lay bound? 



1 



LXYU. 



Mediougfat I sicked on my weaiy couch. 
And call'd to Death; and while I call'd, he came: 
Cjod ! How I shrunk £rom his anearthlyt touch ; 
And cursed my tongue that had invoked his oame! 
And th»i I would haTe prayVl, and 'gan to wach 
My innocttice ; but, eie I spake, I died.— ^ 
And in a twinklii^— lo ! I Mt me crouch 

For shame b^m a bbie of l^K wd cried 
TothhiUstocoverme: but none was there oooU hid& 



^" 
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And of my scattered elements there grew 
A form of wondrous faculty, and clothed 
My soul with fresh perception : and I knew 
Myself the same I had been, and I loathed 
The thought of what I was : for organs new 
And unimagined pour'd upon my ken 
Etherial substances, and I did view 
Bodiless natures corporally seen, 
Wh as I oft had heard doubted, or scorn'd, of men. 



LX1X. 

And there was Faith, and there was Charity, 
And there were Justice, Purity and Love, 
And Mercy, blended in sweet harmony; 
Yet all distinguishably did they move. 
Like music to the ear, or to the eye 
The hues of daylight Myriads rose around, 
Myriads of myriads — all aghast as I : 
And Fear roU'd visible along the ground, 
•ikeajust-bursting wave : and we were chill'd with stound. 
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Yet Hope was there, and I did feed on it — 
As water-weary sailor sucks the gale 
That breathes of fruity land — more exquisite 
Than sound of bubbling nectar to the pale 
And bedrid fever-sick. But 'twas a fit, 
A meteor of enjoyment: for anon 
Closed, like an atmosphere, about my wit 
The memory of myself, and Yore me shone 
Each thought I e'er had will'd, each deed I e'er had done. 



LXXI. 

Not as of erst in secret solitude 
My conscience dragged me back to deeds of ill, 
Cleansed by their bare remembrance; while I stood 
Before th* unweeting world all honour'd still. 
And to myself by self-indulgence good ; 
But to my new sense Truth was palpable. 
And Memory spontaneous, truth-endued : 
And all like glass could scan me, and unshell 
The kernel of my heart. Could this, methought, be hell 1 
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Just as I seem'd to sink for fear and shamey 
A trumpet spake — and in the space around 
From the four comers of the world there came 
Celestial essences of light and sound. 
For such they seem'd, music and spiry flame. 
And all the Virtues mystically blent 
In perfect union : and that nameless Name 
Of the four letters, from each quarter sent, 
orm'd like a gathering cloud and filFd the firmament. 



LXXllI. 

And underneath was shadow'd forth a throne 
Glorious unutterably ; and a Man, 
Whose human features with full godhead shone, 
Sat there in majesty. Then I began 
To comfort me ; for in that face alone 
There was gentleness that calmM my fear, 
A sympathy that must itself have known 
Trouble like mine, and could my sorrow share : 
» stranger in strange land a friend how doubly dear ! 

Q2 
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Then was a pause of frightful agony ! 
But I remember not : till, changed the scene, 
I found me in that sweet society 
Which erst the solace of my hours had been. 
There they, who living made me loth to die. 
And some, who dying left me sick of life. 
Were link*d witli an indissoluble tie ; 
And I was with them : and our hearts were rife 
With thought of bygone love, but cleansed of bygone 
strife. 



LXXV. 



And there were they whom I had loved unseen. 
Whose flowery hearts shed fragrance far and near, 
The Poets of the Earth, or such I ween 
Of pure imagination and sincere. 
Who ne'er had idolized a thought obscene, 
In pride of genius, or for lust of fame. 
And we did thrive in friendship ever-green ; 
And friendship there was love by mortal name, 
Purer than that of earth, tho' purer yet the same. 
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could I paint the hues of heavenly love. 
That perfect sense of th' beautiful and good 
Which souls do feed on purified above, 
Tho' men scarce taste it in their purest mood ! 
Yearning and hope with admiration wove. 
Still satisfied yet still insatiate ; 
111 like the love that feeble mortals prove. 
Which fiares a moment flickering against fate, 
V^bose ash is apathy, alas ! it may be hate. 



LXXVII. 

But I must rouse me from this velvet dream, 
To plod again a pilgrim's path of flint : 
For see, my taper sheds a murkier gleam 
Than it was wont, and half my time is spent ; 
And what is spent in vain would we redeem. 
Too long — too long Pve lingered here in folly, 
And gathered thistles for what flowers did seem. 
The garden of the Muse looks bright and holy ; 
it Thought lurks there, and Pain, and blighting Me- 
lancholy. 
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Thither the heart-sick and life-weary wight 
Hies for repose — ^but no repose is there : 
For as he roams, his fimcy's appetite 
Pines at the sense of what he may not share^ 
Like feast-forbidden starveling at the sight 
Of savoury viands. What is Poesy — 
But to combine young elements of light. 
And to substantiate in the mind's eye 
Colours of unreal things in fresh variety ? 



LXXIX. 

And tho' the bard may wanton for a while 
In ecstasy of spirit-— as a steed 
Broke from the baggage-wain, — anon the vile 
And envious load of flesh shall clog his speed, 
And fix him to the world he would beguile. 
Then comes that weariness which all have known; 
Tho' for the herd but tempering thoughtless smile. 
Like cloud o'er ripening fruit, while others groan 
Hopeless and comfortless, and deem all woes their owil 
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For me if I have felt and if I feel 
A burthen that belongs not to my years. 
Beneath the weight no eye shall mark me reel : 
But let it burst away in silent tears. 
And steep my lonely pillow. I will steel 
My heart before the world, and wear the mask 
Of ruddy merriment; lest gibing peal 
Might answer for the aid I would not ask : 
nd friendly sympathy I should be loth to task. 



LXXXI. 

For there be some — alas, how few ! who watch 
The shadows that may cloud the little sky 
Of my affections, and their temper catch ; 
Smile to my joy, but, when I sorrow, sigh. 
Ill could I brook from hearts like these to snatch 
Their treasure, it might be in my caprice : 
For what bear I that others may not match ? 
O could we scare the phantom of distress, 
ad thrive on all around in self-forgetfulness ! 
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Enoogfa : — it is no season to bewail : 
Bat manly tlMHight and manly oiterprise 
Most chaUenge men's opinions, to entail 
Upcm our names the heritage of wise. 
At best it is but fidly to onveil 
Our bosoms to the many-headed beast : 
Bot would we cry oar frailties, like the stale 
And giacdess piostitate ? Shame — Shame attei 
How rather I woaki live unknown, and die unblest. 
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TANZA III. p. 4. 

And mix me with the universal All. 

.... vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit long^ flammantia moenia Mundi ; 

Atque Omne immensum peragravit. Lucr, lib. i. 73. 

anza XV. p. 10. 

Wily Theft has drest 
Like Virtue e^en in Virtue^ s sanctuary ! 

is said to have been a principle of the Spartan legislature, to 
ler theft in its perpetration a kind of virtue, and criminal only 
detection. 

inza XXIII. p. 14. 

*Tis said the unwedded maid is like the rose. 

La verginella ^ simile k la rosa 
Ch' in bel giardin su la nativa spina, 
Mentre sola e sicura si riposa, 
N^ gregge, n^ pastor se le avicina ; 
L'aura soave, e V alba rugiadosa, 
L' acqua, la terra al suo favor s' inchina ; 
Gioveni vaghi, e Donne inamorate^ 
Amano haverne i seni, e tempie ornate. 

R 
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Ma non s) tosto dal materno stelo 
Rimossa yiene, e dal sao ceppo Terde, 
Che, quanto hayea da gli haomini, e dal cielo 
Payor, gratia, e bellezza, tatto perde. 
La Tergine, che '1 fior, di che pii!^ zelo, 
Che de' begliocchi, e de la Tita, harer de, 
Lascia altmi corre, il pregio, c'havea inanti, 
Perde nel cor di tutti gli altri amanti. 

Orkmdo Fur, c. i. 

Ariosto has gambolled in the delicate track of Catullus : 

Ut fios in septis secretns nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro. 
Quern mulcent aurse, firmat sol, educat imber : 
Multi ilium pueri, multae optavSre puellae. 
Idem quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli ilium pueri, nullas optaT^re puells. 
Sic Tirgo dum Intacta manet, dum cara suis est ; 
Quum castum amisit poUuto corpore florem. 
Nee pueris jucunda manet, nee cara puellis. 

Carmen NtypHak, 

Dirge, p. 17. 

The two last stanzas are translated literally from a Spanish ro- 
mance. 

Tu fuiste mi primer amor, 
Tu m' ensenaste a querer ; 
No m' enseSes a olvidar, 
Porque no quiero aprender. 



Si oyeras tocar campauas, 
No preguntes quien muri6 ; 
Ausente de ti, bien mio, 
Ouien puede ser, si no yo ? 



^ 
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nxa XXXI. p. 20. 

Ye mothers, honoured before Ood and men ! 

unnecessary to apologize for transcribing the following spirited 
B upon this interesting subject from the JEmi/e of the philoso- 
ousseau : 

•n contentes d'avoir cess^ d'alaiter leurs enfans, les femmes ces- 
en Tonloir faire ; la consequence est naturelle. D^s que I'^tat 
e est on^reux, on trouve bieutdt le moyen de s'en d^livrer tout- 
on veut faire un ouvrage inutile, afin de le recommencer tou- 
b Ton toume au prejudice de I'espece, Tattrait donn^ pour la 
!ier. Get usage, ajout^ aux autres causes de depopulation, 
inonce le sort prochain de TEurope. Les sciences, les arts, la 
phie & les moeurs qu'elle engendre, ne tardsront pas d'en faire 
ix\., Elle sera peupl^e de b^tes fdroces ; elle n'aura pas beau- 
lang^ d'habitans. 

i y{k quelquefois le petit manage des Jeunes femmes qui feignent 
loir nourrir leurs enfans. On sait se faire presser de renoncer 
fantaisie : on fait adroitement intervenir les ^poux, les Mede- 
ir-tout les meres. Un mari qui oseroit consentir que sa femme 
son enfant, seroit un homme perdu. L'on en feroit un assassin 
it se d^faire d'elle. Maris prudens, il faut immoler k la paix 
r paternel ; heureux qu'on trouve k la campagne des femmes 
ntinentes que les vdtres ! Plus heureux si le terns que celles-ci 
t n'est pas destin^ pour d'autres que vous ! 
devoir des femmes n'est pas douteux : mais on dispute si, dans 
ris qu'elles en font, il est ^gal pour les enfans d'etre nourris de 
it ou d'un autre ? Je tiens cette question, dont les Medecins 
\ Juges, pour d^cid^e au souhait des femmes ; & pour moi, je 
>is bien aussi qu'il vaut mieux que Tenfant suce le lait d'une 
:e en sant^, que d'une mere g&t^e, s'ii avoit quelque nouveau 
iraindre du m^me sang dont il est form^. 
is la question doit-elle s'envisager seulement par le c6te phy- 
Sc Tenfant a-t-il moins besoin des soins d'une mere que de sa 
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mamelle ? B'autres femmes, des b^tes monies poorront lui donner le 
lait qu'elle lai refase : la sollicitude matemelle ne se supply jKMnt 
Celle qui noarrit I'enfiBuit d'ane autre au lieu du sien est une maa- 
▼aise mere ; comment sera-t-elle une bonne nourrice ? Elle poum 
le devenir, mais lentement, il faudra que lliabitude change la nature; 
Si I'enfant mal soign^ aura le terns de p^rir cent fois, ay ant que sa 
nourrice ait pris pour lui une tendresse de mere. 

<< De cet avantage-m^me r^sulte un incony^nient, qui seul deyroit 
6ter k toute femme sensible le courage de faire nourrir son enfant par 
une autre : c'est celui de partager le droit de mere, ou plutdt de 
I'ali^ner ; de yoir son enfant aimer une autre femme, autant Sc plui 
qu'elle ; de sentir que la tendresse qu'il conserye pour sa propre mere 
est une grace, Sc que celle qu'il a pour sa mere adoptiye est un de- 
yoir : car oh j'ai trouy^ les soins d'une mere, ne dois-je pas Tattache- 
ment d'un fils ? 

" La maniere dont on rem^die k cet incony^nient, est d'inspirer aux 
enfans du m^pris pour leur nourrice, en les traitant en y^ritables set- 
yantes. Quand leur senrice est achey^, on retire Tenfant, ou Toi 
cong^die la nourrice ; k force de la mal receyoir, on la rebute de 
yenir yoir son nourri^on. Au bout de quelques ann^es, 11 ne la yoit 
plus, 11 ne la connoit plus. La mere qui croit se substituer k elle, k 
r^parer sa negligence par sa cruaut^, se trompe. Au lieu de faire ub 
tendre fils d'un nourri^on d^natur^, elle I'exerce k 1 -ingratitude ; elle 
lui apprend k m^priser un jour celle qui lui donna la yie, comme oelle 
qui I'a nourri de son lait. 

'' Combien j'insisterois sur ce point, s'il ^toit moins d^courageant de 
rebattre en yain des sujets utiles ? Ceci tient k plus de choses qu'on 
ne pense. Voulez-yous rendre chacun k ses premiers deyolrs, com- 
mencez par les meres ; yous serez ^tonn^s des changemens que toim 
produirez. Tout yient successiyement de cette premiere d^prayation : 
tout Tordre moral s'altere; le naturel s'^teint dans tons les coeurs; 
I'int^rieur des maisons prend un air moins yiyant ; le spectacle tea- 
chant d'une famille naissante n'attache plus les maris, n'impose plas 
d'^gards aux Strangers ; on respecte moins la mere dont on ne yoit 
pas les enfans ; il n'y a point de residence dans les families ; I'habi- 
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tadt JM renforee plus let liens dm eeag; U n'y a plot ni peres, ni 
seres, ni en&nSy ni fireres, ni soeors; tons se connoissent ii-peine, 
eomment s'aimeroient-ils ? Chacun ne songe pins qu*k soi. Qoand 
la maison n'est qu'one triste solitade, il fant bien aller s'^ga^er ail- 
tenrs. 

''Mais que les meres daigaent nourrir lears enfans, les moenrs Tont 

se reformer d'elles-m^mes, les sentimens de la nature se r^yeiller dans 

tots les coenrs ; I'Etat va se repeupler ; ce premier point, ce point 

lenl wtL tout r^unir. L'attrait de la vie domestique est le meilleur 

eontre-poison des mauvaises moeurs. Le tracas des enfans qu'on 

emit importon deyient agr^able; il rend le pere & U mere plus 

oecessalres, plus chers I'nn k Tantre, il resserre entre-eux le lien 

eiMijttgal. Quand la fiunilie est viyante & anim^, les soins domes- 

tiqaes font la plus chere .occupation de la femme & le plus doux 

ifflusement dn mari. Ainsi de ce seul abus corrig^ r^sulteroit bientdt 

nae r^fonne g^n^rale ; bient6t la nature auroit repris tons ses droits. 

Qu'une fois les fenuMs redeTiennent meres, bient6t les hommes rede- 

Tiendront peres & maris. 

** Diseonrs snperflus I Tennui m^me des plaisirs dn monde ne ramene 
Jamais k ceuxAk, Les femmeft ont cess^ d'etre meres ; elles ne le 
seront plus ; elles ne Teulent plus Tdtre. Quand elles le youdroient, 
k peine le ponrroient-elles : a^jourd'hui que I'usage contraire est 
^bliy chacune auroit k combattre I'opposition de toutes celles qui 
Tapprochent, ligu^es centre un exemple que les unes n'ont pas donn^ 
k que les autres ne veulent pas suirre. 

** II se trouve pourtant quelquefois encore de jeunes personnes d'un 
bon naturel, qui, snr ce point osant braver Tempire de la mode & les 
clameurs de leur sexe, remplissent avec une vertueuse intrepidity ce 
devoir si doux que la nature leur impose. Puisse leur nombre aug- 
menter par Tattrait des biens destines k celles qui s'y livrent I Fond^ 
rar des consequences que donne le plus simple raisonnement, & sur 
des observations que Je n'ai jamais v& dementies, j'ose promettre k ces 
dignes meres un attacbement solide & constant de la part de leurs 
maris, une tendresse vraiment filiale de la part de leurs enfans, 
Vestime & le respect du public, d^ieureuses couches sans accident & 

R 2 
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sans suite, one sant^ fenoe & ▼igoureoBe, enfin le plaisir de se Toif 
«B jour uher par leon illes, & citer en exemple k celles d'antrai." 

Stanza XLI. p. 25. 
/ know that thou hast heard that Master* s scheme. 

Py thagoias is said to haTe been bom at Samos, and in the eighteenth 
year of his age to haTe obtained the prize for wrestling at the 
Olympic games. Here it was that he heard Pherecydes the Syrian 
first discourse upon the immortality of the Soul, whereby he was 80 
moTedy that he commenced the study of Wisdom. [August. £p. III. 
cited by Bayle in the Art. PfUkagom. Note (M).] After this he tra- 
Telled intoChaldaea and Egypt the birthplace of divine science. Then, 
says Herodotus, the opinion first obtained that the soul of man is 
immortal, and that at tiie body's dissolution it enters into some other 
animal then coming into existence (cucl yiy6 furor) : and, wh^n it hu 
gone the round of all the beasts of the earth, the fishes of the sea and 
the fowls of the air, again enters the body of a man, and that this 
circuit occupied three thousand years.* [Lib. II. c. ISS.] 

After haTing spent seyeral years in these mysterious studies, he 
returned to his natiTe land. Polycrates at that time goTemed Samos. 
Bat the philosophic spirit can nerer amalgamate with the breath of 
tyranny : and Pythagoras, though the personal friend of the tyrant, is 
said to hare quitted his country in disgust. It is probable that he 
then went to Phlius, and assumed the novel title of PkUosopherj as is 
told by Cicero, on the authority of Ponticus Heraclides. For tlie 
meaning of the word, it will be well to see the original : 

** Ut Scribit auditor Platonis Ponticus Heraclides, rir doctus is 
primis, Phliuntem ferunt Pythagoram Tenisse, eumque cum Leonte, 
principe Phliasiorum, doct^ et copios^ disseruisse quaedam: cujas 
ingenium et eloquentiam ciim admiratus esset Leon, quaesirisse ex eo, 
qu& maxim^ arte confideret : at ilium artem quidem se scire nullam, 
sed esse philosophum : admiratum Leontem noritatem nominis quas* 
sisse, quinamessentphilosophi, et quid inter eos et reliquos interesset. 
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^ytiutgoram aatem respondigse, similem sibi videri Titam hominiim et 

tnercatum etim qui haberetar maximo ludomm apparatu totins Grmcim 

celebritate : nam at illic alii corporibus exercitatis gloriam ct nobili* 

tatem coroii& peterent : alii emendi ant vendendi quaestu et lucro da- 

cerentar : esset autem qaoddam genas eorum , idqae Tel maxim^ in<* 

genuum, qai nee plausum nee lacrum quaererent, Bed Tisendi causl^ 

fenirenty studios^qae perspicerent, quid ageretur et quomodo : item 

BOS quasi in mercatus quandam celebritatem ex urbe aliqa&, sic in 

Innc Titam ex ali4 Yitk et nature profectos ; alios glorin senrire, alios 

pecaniae : raros esse quosdam, qui, caeteris omnibus pro nihilo habitis, 

renim naturam studios^ intuerentur : hos se appellare sapientiac stu* 

diosos, id est philosophos : et ut illic liberalissimum esset, spectare, 

nfldl sibi acquirentem, sic in y'ltk long^ omnibus studiis contempla- 

tioBem rerum cognitionemque praestare. Nee ver6 Pythagoras nominis 

solam inrentoT, sed rerum etiam ipsarum amplificator fuit." [Tusc. 

Quaest*] 

Aecording to the same author he arriTed in Italy in the reign of 
Tirquinias Superbus, and founded a school of philosophy at Crotona 
ia Magna Graecia, at that time the garden of Toluptuousness and Tice. 
Bayle has quoted the following passage from Justin, in order to shew 
tiie reformation brought about by his doctrines among the debauched 
inhabitants : '* He came to Crotona, and by his authority reclaimed 
the people who were whelmed in luxury, and brought them to a frugal 
way of liTing. Daily he preached up Tirtue, and against dissipation, 
and shewed the abandonment and degradation of those cities which 
Were infected by it : by which means he inspired the commpn people 
with such a rage for economy, that a profligate amongst them was a 
thing rarely to be met with. MoreoTer, he frequently instructed the 
married women apart from their husbands, and children from theit 
parents. The former he taught chastity and obedience to their hus- 
bands ; the latter, modesty, and the love of learning. In the mean time, 
he inculcated frugality on all, sis the mother of virtues ; and by as- 
siduous discoursing, prevailed on the women to lay down their gilded 
dresses, and the other ornaments of rank, as the bawbles of luxury, 
aad to consecrate them at the temple of Juno, declaring that simple 
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ciwamem. Yoa may judge of 
wHk the meat if he could so &r 
pfl^«dioe« of the women.'' Tlie 

i» passages, either with the 
•r ia the indulgence of his own 

aiathor of an article npon^The History ofltalitn 

which it to be found in the thiid 

liacHlai Jfitrrliaay, has writkei, 

the SoaA of Italy was the biitie^aoe of modem mnsic. Long 

(fMw) the hnldia^ of Borne, (says he,) it was inhabited by an 

people, who cnltiTated all the fine arts with 

insic. Pythagoras there made his 

discoTerT of the sevien mnsical notes." It is concluded that 

dveandHMity: at the same time erery 
inst legivt that at a time when ao much deference is paid to 
p eri odical writers, they shonid not, in coBsideiaticm of their anonymous 
chancier, add maiginal nJucnccs in support of any £acts they nay 




Pythagoias is supposed to have been the author of the Golden 
Tenes which are called by his name, and haye been said by Hierocks 
tooontain the chief doctrines of all tiieoretical and practical Philo- 
sophy, whereby man may purify himself to the likeness of God. [Bayle, 
Art Pythagoras. (O).] 

For an exposition of the ancient doctrine of JfrteaysyiJhiwj, and the 
principles on whidi it was founded, inasmudi as it has been so ub* 
reasonably assailed by ridicule, the reader will excuse the insertioB 
here of tiiree sections from the first diapter of Tke Ime uUelkctad 

10. And now it is already manifest, that finom the same principle of 
Reason before mentioned, Tfcrf ..titt^ ^ itoe(^ can cmmeJrmmneOm, 
um-g^ u mihmg. The Ancient PhUosoi^iers were induced likewise 
t!!T!!l^^^'*^''* immortaUty, together with its Incorporeity or 
D»bm:toes. W the Body. No substantial Entity erer Tanisheth of 
rt«.lf into nothing ; for if it did, then in lengtii of time all might coaie 
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to be nothing. But the Soul is a substantUd Entity, really distinct 
&om the Body, and not the mere Modification of it ; and therefore when 
& Man dies, his Soul must still remain, and continoe to have a being 
BOBiewhere else in the Uniyerse. Ail the changes that are in Nature, 
are either accidentai trantformatiotu and different Modijicatitns of the 
same substance, or else they are cm^unetunu and ieparatiaiUf or Ana* 
grammatical TranspasUwru of things in the Universe ; the substance of 
the whole remaining alwaies entirely the same. The Generation and 
Corruption of Inanimate Bodies, is but like the making of a House, 
Stool, or Table, and the unmaking or marring of them again, either 
different Modifications of one and the same substance, or else divers 
Mixtures and Separations, Concretions and Secretions. And the 
Generation and Corruption of Animals is nothing but filii^Ti hiaX- 
\allsTe fjLiyiyriJVf The cm^unction qf Souls together with mch particular 
Bodies ; and the Separatum of them again from one another, and so as it 
were the Anagrammatical Transposition of them in the Universe. That 
Soul and Life that is now fled and gone from a lifeless carcase, is only 
a loss to that particular Body or compages of Matter, which by means 
thereof is now disanimated ; but it is no loss to the whole, it being 
but Transposed in the Universe and lodged somewhere else. 

SI. It is also further evidence that this same Principle, which thus 
led the Ancients to hold the Soul's Immortality, or its future Per- 
manency after death, must needs determine them likewise to main- 
tain its irpovTrap^iQ or Pre-existence, and consequently its fieTevvu^ 
fiCLTUKrig or Transmigration, For that which did pre-exist before the 
Generation of any Animal, and was then somewhere else, must needs 
Transmigrate into the Body of that Animal where now it is. But as 
for that other Transmigration of Human Souls into the Bodies of 
Brutes, though it cannot be denied but that many of these Ancients 
admitted it also, yet Tinuieus Locrus, and divers others of the Pythago^ 
reans rejected it, any otherwise than as it might be taken for an Alle- 
gorical Description of that Beastly Transformation, that is made of 
Men's Souls by Vice. Aristotle tells us again, agreeably to what was 
declared before, on fjiaXitrra <l>o(iovfji€yoi ^uriXriffav 6i iraXatol 
TO €K ftrihvo^ ylv€trOai ri wpovirapxoyTo^, That the Ancient PhUoso- 
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pktn trart ^^rmii ^ Nalkmg^ mmre ikm tidi me ikmgy that tm^ Mig 
tkmU W Mirft Mtf nf mtikk^ Pn-eTuUni, And therefore, they wtft 
•eeds conclade, tibat the Souls of all Animals Pre-existed before their 
Generations. And indeed it is a thing Tory well known, that aeeoid* 
ing to the Sense of Philosophers, these two things were always Ih* 
claded together, in tibat one opinion of the Soul's Immortality, namely, 
its IVr-carufnicir, as well as its Poti-exiaUmee. Neither was there ercr 
any of the Ancients before Christianity that held the Soul's fntan 
Pennanency after Death, who did not likewise assert its Pre-ex* 
istenoe ; they clearly perceiying, that if it were once granted, that the 
Soul was generated, it could neyer be proTed but that it might be 
also corrupted. And therefore, the assertors of the Soul's Inunor- 
tality, commonly begun here ; first, to prore its Pre-existence, pro- 
ceeding thence afterward to establish its permanency after Death. 
This is the method used in Pkfe, j(v xov 4/ui»y ^ ^hoC^ irpiv kr ry& 
Tf ardp^nriv^ U^iCytyio^i iS^orc Koi ravrji hBavaT6v n iouav 4 
ifvxji cIkcu. Om- Said wpm mmtwhert^ btfvre U came to exist in tkiefrt' 
etui Hwmtm Fsrm, mdfrmm ikenee it eifipeean to be Inmortal^ and emck « 
wiU mbmtt ^ftet Deeik. And the chief demonstration of the Soul's Prs* 
existence to the Ancients before Plato was this, because it is an Entii^ 
really distinct from Body or Matter, and the Modifications of it ; and 
no real substantial Entity can either spring of itself out of nothing, 
or be made out of any other substance distinct from it, because 
nothing can be made Ik /iiy^cvoc iyvirafy)(pyTog tj irpoihrdp\orroQf 
from notkimg either Jn-existing or Pre-Existing; all Natural Generations 
being but the Tarious Dispositions and Modifications of what was 
before existent in the Universe. But there was nothing of Soul aid 
Mind in-existing and Pre-existing in Body before, there being 
nothing of L^e and cogitation in Magnitade, FigwrCy Siie^ and Metim, 
Wherefore this must needs be, not a thing made or Generated^ as cor« 
poreal Forms and Qualities are, but such as hath a Being in Nature 
Ingenerabhf and Incormq^ibbf, The mechanism of Humane Body wu 
a thing made and generatedy it being only a different Modification of 
what was before existent, and haying no new Entity in it distinct 
from the Substance : and the Totum or caotpostiam of a Man or Animal 
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WKf he laid to be GeiuntUd and Cfrnqrted, in regard of the Union and 
ttnakni, CoBijiinetion and Separation of those two parts, the Soul 
mA Body. But the Soul itself according to these principles, is neither 
i thing Generable nor Cormptible ; but was as well before the Oe- 
Mntioo, and will be after the Deaths and Cormptions of men as the 
nbstaace of their Body, which is supposed by all to haTe l>een from 
ti» iist Creation, and no part of it to be annihilated or lost after 
Dotth, but only scattered and dispersed in the Uniyerse. Thus the 
Ancient Atomists concluded, that Souls and LiTes being Substantial 
Eatities by themselTes, were all of them as old as any other substance 
la the Unirerse, and as the whole mass of Matter, and every smallest 
Atom of it is. That is, they who maintained the Eternity of 
the World, did consequently assert also atemUaUm mmmrwnj (as 
Cicero calls it) the Eternity qf Simla and Minds, But they who con- 
eelred the World to have had a temporary beginning or Creation, 
held Hfe coevity of all Souls with it, and would by no means be in- 
duced to think that every Atom of senseless matter and particle of 
Dust bad such a Privilege and Pre-eminency over the Souls of Men 
and Animals, as to be Seniour to them. StfnemiUy thouj^ a Christian, 
yet having been Educated in this Philosophy, could not be induced 
by the hopes of a Bishoprick, to stifle or dissemble tiiis sentiment of 
his mind, dfciXci ri^y ^hoCI^ ^'^ &£iM<rw €rwfiaToc vtrrepoyivfl 
voiditiV I ihaU never be persimded to think my Siml to be younger than 
my Body, But such it seems was the temper of those times, that he 
was not only dispensed vdth all as to this, but also as to anotiier 
Heterodoxy of his, concerning the Resurrection. 

S2. It is already plain also, that this Doctrine of the Ancient Atom- 
ills concerning the Immateriality and Immortality, the Prse and Post 
e*tl8tence of Souls, was not confined by them to humane Souls only, 
but extended universally to all Souls and lives whatsoever. It being 
atiiing that vnui hardly ever called into doubt or question by any before 
Cmiemsy whether the Souls of Brutes had any sense, Cogitation or 
Consciousness in them or no. Now all Sense and Cogitation was 
undoubtedly concluded by them to be an Entity really distinct from 
fStn substance of Body, and not tiie mere Medifleation, Motion or 
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Mcckuumof U; L^mmd If uriwi— bciiig two diatiBct Jdm of thi 
^isd wkick caaaoc be coafiMMled tDgiether. When§om they nsoM 
tkftt all Lirei aad Sovls wkataoerer, mUck Bowarem &ewofld,eff« 
were fraai tbe int beguuBg of it, aad ever will be ; tbat^keiwiU 
be DO new oaes prodooed wbich are aotalreadj, and bave not ahnifli 
been* aor an j of tbose wkick bow are destroyed, aay more Ata the 
Mbfitaace of any ■uoter will be Created or Annihilated, so that the 
wkole System of the Created UniTene, connisting of Body, and pir- 
ticnlar Incorporeal Snbsianees or Soals in the saceessiTe GenentioM 
and CorniptioBs or l>catlis, of Men and olk» AnimalH, was aceoidiif 
to then really nochin<: else but one and the same thing perpetuUy 
jJB^i— fi.<< or but like many different Syllables and Words, ^n- 
rioiisly and snccessiTely composed oat of the same pre-existent elemmti 
or letten. 

For farther elocidatioa of tke opinions of aacient Philosopheis apos 
this subject, the Bender is also i c fei ied to the £▼« followiag sectioif 
of tke same work. 



LVIIL p. 34. 

ITerp it mot fecBoitf , / eomid expomtui 
Tke wcisdoM ofpkdotopk^n who sift 
Bare trutks by kamdicra/i. 



A fall statemeat of tke aipument te tke soul's distinct being, is 
dedoord from tke inert quality of mittirr wki^ is ascertained by ex- 
peiimeat^may be <Mad in Baxter** Ettpmnf ml* Ike Xmtmn^tkeHmm 
Smi: a work of creat reputation ouce, but bow seldom read, tkoog^ 
weU wonky of tke trauble. Dr. Cwdwuitk too kas alluded to it, aad 
«sed tkis priBciple of Natui«« til tkat bo kmig cub more itself, to 
skew uBdeuiably tku tkeremustbe iBomporeul substaacc wkick hii 
aa actiTe power of mdiTi^c body. [TVw aUdbctnai ^^ii ^Ae C si- 
ftruf, C hy> n ;fi(,tf ^ 4,- Tkis I umk maml io be tke acopc of Plato's 
MMiuil^« where keMiuBoctsmotioBwitkmiBd: sot so mack to defae 
A«w*T ^^Mtureof tke Utae!r,Bs to ix tkis oae its 
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ktmtokmtmff or tutim wmfay fnree, in oppMitioii to that corret- 
iwditig iscideAt of mattor, ^* mt imertHef" or jMtiiiw m iU m ii v e /•rev. 
Aad tkia is the fame aigimieiit as that by which Aristotle would eoa- 
tiM naterialists, when he says, (Met!, i. c. t.) £2 yiip Sri fcdXi^ra 
^Bopa Koi yivtaiq tK nvoq c&c ^voc ^ rat irXc/ovorv e^v, 
hkrlfwro ovfifialyei, koI tI to aircov ; oh yap i^ t6 yelnroce/- 
ptvUfV avTO iroul /icra/^aXXccv kavrd' Xeyw ^e olov, ovre ro (vXov, 
ofcife r5 ^aXicbg acrcov rov fitrafiAXKeiy EKCLTepov ahT&y oh^e irotec 
r6 /i€v {vXoy KXlyriv, 6 ^e ^oXjc^c &v^pi6.yTay AXX' €Tep6y ri rfjc 
fKmjSoX^C atrcoV r<J ^€ rovro (rireiyy itrrl to rijy kripay (rfrely 
iLpf)[^f ug hy iffjieiQ tj^alrifuyy Sdev, ^ ^PX^ "^^ Kiyfifnug, Far 
gnmied ever so much thai generaikn is performed qf mattery whether simple 
or eompound ; hy what means is this "brought about y and what is the moving 
emuet For the sul^ect matter cannot qf itself change itself: for exampfey 
ndther wood, nor brasSy can accomplish its ownproper transfiguration: wood 
eon not make a chair, nor brass a statue, but something else is the cause qf 
this change : And to seek this, is to seek another princ^, (not matter) ; 
tdktcA we would call the principle from which motion originates. This ar- 
gument, which amounts to a demonstration, was uniTersally admitted 
except by the Epicureans, who assumed the eternal existence of motion 
as an axiom — an effect without a cause. Then where there is motion 
there must be mind, though this by no means asserts the converse pro- 
position. 

Stanza LXI. p. 35. 

A senseless babble grates upon my ear ; 

Tum porrd puer, ut saovis projectus ab undis 
Narita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Titali auxilio, ci!km primiim in luminis eras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit ; 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut asquum 'st, 
Cui tantum in vitii restet transire malorum. 

ImeretiuSy v. 88t. 
S 
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The author was not aware of haTiiig imitated this passage, till it 
was suggested to him. He certainly had no immediate recollection of 
it. But OTery body, who has been in the habit of following out his 
thoughts, must confess the proneness of the mind to adopt its old im- 
pressions as original conceptions. Unless the memory at mee ac- 
knowledges an idea, the fact of its preyious locatipn in the min^ can 
neTer afterwards be ascertained by reflection. This observation, 
besides a certain familiarity with which the mind often as it were 
recognizes ideas unquestionably new to it, would almost lead one to 
think with Plato, that learning is for the most part recollection : at 
all events, that the soil has been so well dressed that the ideas vegetate 
as soon as the seed is cast. Nay, would it not almost seem, that 
the seeds of a former crop hare been shed upon that soil, where ideas 
spring up now as of native and spontaneous growth. This is alluded 
to in Stanza LXIII. of this Book. 



Stanza LXVIII. p. 39. 

For nought that is is invious to Thee, 

The Reader is invited to the perusal of Bishop Berkeley's dialogaes 
for an illustration of some of the ideas to which allusion is made in 
this part of the Poem. 

Stanza LXX. p. 40. 

Or, like a child whose eye hath crossed the stcn, 
Stand blindedy doubting what before we saw. 

'O wdffi <j>avepoQ ^OKwy el vac ^fXioc ohic eircrpeTrei rolg iLyBpwrok 
kavrbv &Kpi(iti}Q op^v, AW*, lav rig airrby &yai^&g ^TK^H^ dedaOcUi 
rily 6\l/iy d^aipelrac. Xenoph, Mem, L. 4. c. 3. 
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StanzaLXXIII. p. 41. 

Ye shades of Pindar — Ccesar — Cicero, 
And all most glorious who on earth have been, 
O could ye once revisit us, and shew 
' The little worth above of what was fame below ! 

When Cicero says — ^An censes me tantos labores diurnos nocturnes- 
que domi mititiseque suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam 
meanly quibns vitam essem terminaturus ? Nonne melius multo fuisset 
odosam setatem et quietam sine ullo labore aut contentione traducere ? 
--by ^2ortam he means something very different from /aiii«. One cannot 
read this godlike aspiration of the heathen philosopher, without con- 
trasting it with the selfish arrogations of the pseudo-Christian recluse 
of after ages, who would earn a far more glorious meed by a life of 
useless and often mischievous indolence. 
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Stanza V. p. 51. 

Arid I will sup me full of shadowy thought. 
I have supp'd full with horrors. Macbeth, 

Stanza XI. p. 54. 

Hard by the vast and venerable pile, 
Where kindred souls (if such be) still adore : 
And many a traveller holds his steed awhile^ 
To view the dome whose strength is pillar d in each aisle. 

It was a yast and Tenerable pile ; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall. 
Yet strength was pillar'd in each massy aisle. 

ChUde Hwrold^s Pilgrimage, canto i. 

Newstead Abbey, of itself a cnrious monument of monastic magni- 
ficence, is now hallowed by the genins of an immortal bard. It wu 
indeed true, that, when the late Lord Byron left England, Time was 
making dangerous inroads upon this venerable fabric. But the 
elegant zeal of his successor has overmatched the barbarian, and 
restored these antique walls to their grand and solemn character for 
generations to come : while his present hospitality (to which Ac 
writer of this note is no stranger) can hardly have been surpassed by 
the wealthiest Abbot who ever fattened in this pleasant valley. That 
it has fallen into such hands, the scholar and antiquarian must alike 
rejoice : 

Nee te poenituit domini, divine Poeta. 
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tanfa XV. p. 56, 

^^'-Hipathy — too vile to he or curst or blest ! 

* * 1' anime triste di coloro 
Che Yisser senza infamia e senza lodo. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli, 
N^ lo profondo inferno li riceve, 
Ch' alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d'elli. 

Inferno, cant, iii. 

anza XXXVIII, p. 68. 

There is a scripture hard and mysticaly 
More mystijied by controverting men : 

I 9th Article of the Church of England was drawn up, after the 
nature consultation of our most learned divines of that day, '* for 
ing diversities of opinion, and for the establishment of consent 
ing true religion." It must be remembered that their aim was 
slare the doctrine of Scripture, rather than to simplify the 

inza XL. p. 69. 

Me thinks in Adam's fall I read a story 
Of our own sinfulness in ages gone : 

WBB one of the tenets of Origen that the souls of men had pre- 
d, and were sent into their present bodies for the punishment of 
ommitted in a former state of being. It seems a little unac- 
&ble that he should have held this, when we consider the prac- 
irivations he was pleased to inflict upon his own body, which, 
g^ his view of things, we must call a presumptuous interference 
the dispensation of divine Justice, whether intended to aggra^ 
»r to lighten the burthensome inheritance of flesh. This is one 
several opinions contained in his Book qf Principles, for which 
s so persecuted by Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria in the be- 
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ginning of the third centnrj, and which, under die anspioes of hi» fbl- 
lowers, were condemned by imperial edicts and oecumenical councils, 
even to the middle of the sixth century. (See Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History, and Moreri in Art. OriginuUt, RufEnus, who translated the 
PrmcipUB of Origen into Latin, the only form in which the work bas 
come down to us, is said to have altered it considerably, in confer- 
mity to the opinions tiien current for orthodox. There remain, how- 
erer, in its present form, many fanciful and speculatiTe notions, -which 
proTe how great a stumbling-block to the early Christians was the 
Greek philosophy. Some of these, howerer, may be pardoned to 
curiosity, their tendency being in no mannerdangerous, nor their error 
evident, though assurance on such subjects is impossible of attainment. 
Such is this of the Pre-existence of Souls, and their fall into human 
bodies, in consequence of their deviatiofi from the laws of Order in 
their former state, and the final restoration of all intelligent beings to 
order and happiness : That the sun, moon, and stars are animated ifith 
rational souls : That after the resurrection our bodies will be round : 
That the torments of the damned will haye an end, and that fallen 
spirits will be eventually reinstated to their former condition. Sach 
opinions might be considered extravagant and unedifying, as coming 
from the mouth of a preacher of the Gospel ; but, as conjectures oft 
curious mind, straining for knowledge, must surely be held venial, 
and even unblameable ; except in the eyes of some, who hold no 
opinion blameless or pardonable, which deviates ever so little from 
what they have been pleased to adopt for their own. 

Stanza XLVI. p. 72. 

Barbarian still ! they urge the senseless dice, 

Tacitus said of our GTerman ancestors, — 

Aleam, quod mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent, tantl^ lucrandi per- 
dendive temeritate, ut cum omnia defecerunt, extreme ac novissimo 
jactu, de libertate ac de corpore contendant. Victus voluntarism 
servitutem adit, quamyis junior, quamvis robustior, alligari se ac 
venire patitur. ea est in re praya pervicacia : ipsi/dan vocant. 

DemmUms Germ. 
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Stanza L. p; 74. 



How many pastimes that he laved so late 
Are now all tedious as a twice-told tale ! 

There's nothing in the world can make me joy : 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

King John, 

Stanza LVI. p. 77. 

The bull hath hornSy all gentle tho he be. 
Foenum habet in cornu, long^ fug**. 
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Stanza VI. p. 96. 

And Passion* s scorpion sting bears its own death-woundiMar, 

The Scorpion is said by Naturalists to haTe the power of killisg 
itself by its own sting. 

Stanza XL p. 98. 

And know — the more a soul of happiness 
Or woe is capable, the nearer Heaven it is. 

Perch' io dissi : maestro, esti torment! 
Cresceranno ei dopo la gran sentenza, 
O flen minori o saran s) cocenti f 

Ed egli a me : ritoma a taa scienza 
Che Yuol, qaanto la cosa h piik perfetta 
Piii senta '1 bene e cosl la doglienza. 

It^emoy canto vi. 

Stanza XXXII. p. 109. 

Tho* sued more than the enchantress queen ArmidCy 
Whom every hot Crusader loved, save f «?< 



The hearts of Goffredo and Tancredi were both so entirely pre- 
occupied with their heavenly and earthly ardours, that they were proof 
against the fascinations of her beauty. 
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Questi Boli non vinse : o molto o poco 
Ayyampd ciascun altro al suo bel foco. 

La Gerusakmme lAbemtay c. t. st. 65. 

nza XLVIII. p. 117. 

Mystic scourge ! 
One of the many to which flesh is bred. 
That sent the Reasoner to his Demiurge. 

origin of Evil has baffled human enquiry, as it always must. 
Philosophers from the author of the second chapter of Genesis 
e of our own age, have endeavoured to account for what must 
i unaccountable ; though useless controversy has been much 
d of late years, by the custom of conventional subscription to 
ilutary opinions as may not be equally evident or intelligible to 
ual reason. The allusion in the poem is to that opinion of 
>phers, which conceived two independent adverse Principles, 
good, the other of evil. Zoroaster is said to have taught this 
tly among the Persians; (See Bayle, Art. Zoroaster.) And 
ch was in his time so strenuous an assertor of the same doctrine, 
not only declared it as his own opinion, but insisted that all 
rid was agreeing with him. How far he was correct in this 
I gathered from the observations of Dr. Cudworth on this subject, 
True Intellectual System of the Universe. (Cliap. IV. § IS.) 
ell known how deeply in the early ages of Christianity, several 
rere imbued with the Gnostic philosophy. Marcion lived in 
ond century. Manes in the third. In the seventh, Paul renewed 
rosy, which spread over Christendom to an extent which would 
e us, unless we were told at the same time of the invigorating 
inations which were breathed upon it by the orthodox. (See 
im's Ecclesiastical History, Bayle, Art. Manichees and Art. 
ians.) The ancient Persians called their two gods Yesdan and 
3Ln, the same as Oromasdes and Arimanius in Greek ; but in 
;es, when the Gnostic philosophy prevailed throughout the 
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Eait, MififiBg &e tgemml BMlisutj of natter, the Creator of tiie 
Ualrene wilk aD Ha erila, (ia oppoaitkm to the diriae good- 
it was nid,) was called Aif/uoviryocy Dammrge or Opi^. 
The kistoiy of tliis doctriae kas been carionslj illustrated by Mr. 
Manriee ia lus work oa the aatiqiiities of India. 

We should be carrfol how ftr we diarge men with the opinions that 
are attributed to them by others. The only fidr way of judging iSbtm, 
is to ezaadne what they hare really said or written, from tiie sane 
point of Tiew which they took themselyes ; and so more or less of 
truth wiU generally be distinguished. Is Christianity answerable for 
&e popular idea of the Beril, which is now-a-days current among the 
▼ulgarf Some of his accredited attributes might be traced to fur 
different souroes, if it were worth the trouble. 

Stanza LVI. p. 121. 

Yet read once more that phUoicphic pcige. 

^ They had not been many days in Attica, when ttie plague M 
began among the Athenians, said also to have seised formerly on di- 
vers other parts, as about Lenmos, and elsewhere ; but so great a 
plague and mortality of men, was never remembered to have hajp- 
pened in any place before. For at first, neither were the ph3r8ieiain 
able to cure it, throng ignorance of what it was, but died fosteft 
themselves, as being the men diat most approached the sick ; nor aaj 
other art of man availed whatsoever. All supplications to the gods, aad 
inquiries of oracles, and whatsoever other means they used of that Uad, 
proved all unprofitable, insomuch as subdued with the greatness of tte 
evil, they gave them all over. It began, by report, first, in that part 
of iEthiopia that Ueth upon iEgypt, and thence fell down into iEgypt, 
and Afric, and into the greatest part of the territories of ttie king.* 
It invaded Athens on a sudden, and touched first upon ttiose tet 
dwelt in Piraeus : insomuch as they reported that the PelopennesiaM 
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hid cast poison into their wells, for springs there were not any in 
ttuit place. Bnt afterwards it came np into the hig^ city, and then 
they died a great deal faster. Now let eyery man, physician or other, 
csBceming the ground of this sickness, whence it sprung, and what 
causes he thinks able to produce so great an alteration, speak ac- 
cording to his own knowledge ; for my part, I will deliver but the 
manner of it, and lay open only such things as one may take his mark 
by, to discover the same if it come again, having .been both sick of it 
myself, and seen others sick of the same. This year by confession of all 
men, was of all other, for other diseases most free and healthful. If any 
man were sick before, his disease turned to this ; if not, yet suddenly, 
irithout any apparent cause preceding, and being in perfect health, 
they were taken first with an extreme ache in their heads, redness 
and inflammation of the eyes ; and then inwardly their throats and 
tongues grew presently bloody, and their breath noisome and un- 
savory. Upon this followed sneezing and hoarseness, and not long 
alter, the pain, together with a mighty cough came down into the 
breast; and when once it was settled in the stomach,* it caused 
vomit, and with great torment came up all manner of bilious purga* 
tioDy that physicians ever named. Most of them had also the hiokey- 
fXAy which brought with it a strong convulsion, and in some ceased 
quickly, but in others was long before it gave over. Their bodies out- 
wardly to the touch, were neither very hot nor pale, but reddish livid, 
and beflowered with little pimples and whelks; but so burned in- 
wardly, as not to endure the lightest clothes or linen garment to be 
upon them, nor any thing, but mere nakedness: but rather most 
willingly to have cast themselves into the cold water. And many of 
them that were not looked to, possessed with insatiate thirst, ran unto 
the wells, and to drink much or little was indifferent, being still 
from ease, and power to sleep, as far as ever. As long as the disease 
was at the height, their bodies wasted not, but resisted the torment 
beyond all expectation, insomuch, as most of them either died of their 
inward burning in nine or seven days, whilst they had yet strength, or 

* KapS/a, here taken for the stomach. 
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if they had escaped that, then the diaeaae fklliiig down into their bel- 
lies, and causing there great exnlcerations and inunoderate looseneii^ 
they died many of them afterward through weakness. For the disease, 
which took first the head, began aboTO and came down, ai^ passed 
tiurough the whole body ; and he that overcame the worst of it was yet 
marked with the loss of his extreme parts ; for breaking out both at theil 
fingers and toes, many with the loss of these escaped. There were also 
some that lost their eyes, and many that presently upon their recoTery, 
were taken with such an oblivion of all things whatsoever, as ftej 
neither knew themselves, nor their acquaintance. For this was S 
kind of sickness which &r surmounted all expression of words, and 
both exceeded human nature, in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared also otherwise to be none of tiiose diseases 
that are bred amongst us, and that especially by this. For all, both 
birds and beasts, that used to feed on human flesh, though many mm 
lay abroad unburied, either came not at them, or tasting perished. An 
argument whereof as touching the birds, is the manifest defeet of wkIi 
fowl, which were not then seen, neither about the earcaaesy or iny 
where else : but by the dogs, because tiiey are familiar wl0i BMaj 
this effect was seen much clearer. So that tiiis disease, to iNuis ^Mk 
many strange particulars of the accidents that some had different JMi 
others, was in general such as I have shewn, ai^ for O&er nsial 
sicknesses, at that time no man was troubled with any. Now tiny 
died some for want of attendance, and some again with all ttie etie 
4jOid physic that could be used. Nor was there any to say, eehalB 
medicine, that applied must have helped them ; for if it did good to 
one, it did harm to another; nor any difference of body, for strength 
or weakness that was able to resist it ; but it carried all away, wiiAt 
physic soever was administered. But the greatest misery of all wts', 
the dejection of mind, in such as found themselves beginning to be 
sick, for they grew presently desperate, and gave themselves over 
without making any resistance, as also their dying thus like sheep, 
infected by mutual visitation, for the greatest mortality proceeded 
that way. For if men forebore to visit them, for fear ; then they died 
forlorn, whereby many families became empty, for want of such as 
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Atald take care of them. If they forebore not, then they died them- 
Hiveey and principally the most honest men. For ont of shame they 
weald not spare tiiemselyes, bnt went in nnto their friends, etpe- 
iiilly after it was come to this pass, that even their domestics, wearied 
the lamentations of them that died, and oyercome with the great- 
of the calamity, were no longer moved therewith. But those that 
were recovered, had much compassion both on them that died, and on 
tkem that lay siclc, as having both known the misery themselves, and 
BOW no more subject to the danger. For this disease never took any 
■an the second time, so as to be mortal. And these men were both 
by others counted hi^ppy, and they also themselves, through excess of 
present joy, conceived a kind of light hope never to die of any other 
sickness hereafter. Besides the present affliction, the reception of the 
eoantry people and of their substance into the city, oppressed both 
them, and much more the people themselves that so came in. For 
httring no houses, but dwelling at that time of the year in stifling 
booths, the mortality was now without all form ; and dying men lay 
tBKbUng one upon another in the. streets, and men half dead about 
evaiy conduit through desire of water. The temples also where they 
dwelt in tents, were all full of the dead that died within them ; for 
Offcesaed with the violence of the calamity, and not knowing what to 
dp^ fluen grew careless both of holy and pro&ne things alike. And 
tiie laws which they formerly used touching funerals, were all now 
broken ; every one burying where he could find room. And many for 
want of things necessary, after so many deaths before, were forced 
to become impudent in the funerals of their friends. For when one 
had made a funeral pile,* another getting before him, would throw 
on his dead and give it fire. And when one was burning, another 
would come, and having cast fliereon him whom he carried, go his 
way again. And the great licentiousness, which also in other kinds 
was used in the city, began at first from this disease. For that which 



* A pile of wood, which when they had laid the corpse on it, they 
filed, and afterwards buried the bones. 
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a man before would dissemble, and not acknowledge to be. done for 
Yolnptaoosiiess, be durst now do freely, seeing before bis ^es siieb 
quick rcTolution, of the ricb dying, and men worth nothing inheriting 
their estates ; insmnnch as they Justified a speedy fniition of theii 
goods even for their pleasure, as men that thought they held their 
U^es but by the day. As for pains no man was forward in any actioQ 
of honour to take any, because they thought it uncertain whether they 
diould die or not before they achieved it. But what any man knew 
to be delightful, and to be profitable to pleasure, that was made botb 
profitable and honourable. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 
men, awed any man. Not the former, because they concluded it was 
alike to worship or not worship, -from seeing that alike they all pe- 
rished ; nor the latter, because no man expected his life would last, 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. But they 
thought there was now over their heads, some far greater judgment 
decreed against them ; before which fell, they thought to enjoy some 
little part of their lives. Such was the misery into, which liie Athe- 
nians being fallen were much oppressed ; having not only their mea 
killed by the disease within, but the enemy also laying waste their 
fields and villages without. In this sickness also, as it was net UU' 
likely they would, they called to mind this verse, said also of the 
elder sort to have heen uttered of Jold : 

A Dorick war shall fall. 
And a great* plague withall. 

Now were men at variance about the word, some saying it was not 
Aoifwiif i. the plague, that was by the ancients mentioned in that 
verse, but Aijiogy i. famine. But upon the present occasion the word 
AoifiOQ deservedly obtained. For as men suffered, so they made 
the verse to say. And I think, if after this, there shall ever oonie 
another Doric war, and with it a famine, they are like to recite the 
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Terse accordingly. There was also reported by such as knew, a 
(tertain answer given by the oracle to the Lacedaemonians, when 
fliey inquired whether they should make this war, or not, that if 
they warred with all their power, they should have the rictory, and 
fliat the god* himself would take their parts; and thereupon they 
thought the present misery to be a fulfilling of that prophecy. The 
Peloponnesians were no sooner entered Attica, but the sickness pre- 
^tttly began, and never came into Peloponnesus, to speak of, but 
reigned principally in Athens, and in such other places afterwards as 
were most populous. And thus much of this disease. 

Hobbes'a TVonsMon. 

Stanza LXIX. p. 127. 

And Kosciuszkd's spirit ruled the peaL 

The Vice-roy, 0rand-4uke Constantine, had taken offence at the 
young men attending the military schools at Warsaw, because at a 
sbcial ineeting they had toasted the memory of Rosciuszko and other 
po^uTar characters in Polish Story. Anmud Register far 18S0. 

Stanza LXX. p. 128. 

Oh ! if amid the mass of general wrong , 
The partial Muse may claim a selfish tear, 
'Tis when a venerable sire of song 
Deserts her quiet haunts for wars ungentle throng* 

The venerable and accomplished Niemcewicz, the early friend of 
Kosciaszko, was one of the foremost who asserted the rights of his 



* Apollo, to whom the heathens attributed the immission of all 
epidemic or ordinary diseases. 
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unhappy country in 18S0. He was Secretary of the Senate and one of 
the six distinguished individuals, who were chosen to supersede the 
obnoxious members of the Council of Administration, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Viceroy's troops out of Warsaw, on the 29di of Novem- 
ber. Since the disastrous events which followed, he has reaped m 
exile the hard fruits of defeated patriotism. If grey hairs embitter 
the sorrows of a strange soil, if they seem to deaden hope and to fore- 
close all participation in the future bounties of Fortune, still let the 
exiled octogenarian console himself, that his troubles, though un- 
relieved, must soon end ; let him take comfort in thinking—^ilforiemKf 
muUiy ted morieimcr. 

Stanza LXXIV. p. 130. 

Oh Machiavelli ! why woulcTst thou afford 
An ecLsy lesson to the dullest mind ? 
Thou pimp of tyranny ! thou traitor to thy kind I 

Chi diviene padrone d'una cittk consueta iL vivere libera e netf la 
disfaccia, aspetti d'essere disfatto da quella ; perche sempre ha pflr 
rifugio nella ribellione il nome della libertk, e li ordini antiehi MMi, 
li quali n^ per lunghezza di tempo n^ per beneficii mai si scordano; e 
per cosa si faccia, b si provegga, se non si disuniscono 6 dissipano li 
habitatori, non si dimentica quel nome n^ quelli ordini ma subito in 
ogni accidente vi si ricorre. . . . nelle Republiche h maggior odio, piil^ 
desiderio di vendetta, ne li lassa, ne pud lassare riposare, la memoria 
della anticha liberty ; tal che la piii sicura via h spegnerle, b habitarvi. 

n Principey c. v. 

If this was meant in sober earnest, it is the most inhuman doctrine 
that ever was broached by philosophy, the natural guardian of the 
rights and liberties of mankind. If it was meant as a Satire upon 
Tyranny, it is a strange miscalculation as to the relative influence of 
the tempers and the understandings of tyrants. 
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Stanza LXXV. p. 130. 

/ see them hounded /ram their native lair^ 
Reft, and unehristen'd of their very name. 
And ciphered like a mountain- herd. 

If this is not literally true, the Emperor Nicholas has been much 
belied in this country. We must not let our belief be scared by its 
atrocity ; when we know it to be true, that, in this present year, A.D. 
1836, in the genial climate of Spain — the natural nursing-mother of 
civility, and once the home of chivalry, women — gentle-women, have 
been shot — deliberately shot by generals at the head of armies! 
A gallant day's work for ten thousand men under arms — to muiket a 
woman ! But why ? Because forsooth her son, or her husband, was a 
brave man, and they dared not risk the attempt to musket him ! Oh, 
for the mad soul of Quixote to rener\|B their manhood ; or the iron 
arm of Hercules to sweep again over that pleasant land, and crush by 
brute force the three-headed Geryon, Superstition ! They have sunk 
to tlie lowest depth of shame : the darkest Barbarism would blush 
Qiimson at it : methinks the brave belligerents should keep afoot an 
emasculate corps for such unmanly service. 
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Stanza IV. p. 139. 

God was alone. 
The essential soul of Reason, 

Aristotle writes thus in the 14th Chapter {vepl evrvxlag) of the 7th 
book of Ethics to Eademus, \6yov ^i apxil oh Xoyoc, aXXo n 
Kpeirror' tL ovv av KpeXrrov Koi iirierrrifiriQ etiroiy irX^v OiOQi 
Theprincipk qf reason U not reason, but something superior: but what mr 
toe call superior to knovHedge, but God ? [See the next note.] Philo Jq- 
dseas says, Moses, who was a first-rate philosopher, well knew .thtt 
the Creator of the world was Kpelrrutv $ kicuniifLTi* De Mrn^ Cmm§* 

Stansa V. p. 139. 

And when each thing with being was endued. 
The Spirit of God went in, and saw that it was good» 

^' And God saw that it was good." That is, provided for its good' 
ness, by impressing npon the Creation universally and individually 
its plastic soul or nature. The Septuagint has it, Kal eliev 6 Ococ 
6ri fcaXov* which will bear this meaning if we understand ei^. Ac- 
cording to the English translation, the last sentence of this chapter 
is only a general repetition of what has been before parttcularly as- 
serted of each created thing : but mark the difference of the language 
in the Septuagint, koI ei^ey 6 Oeog ra Trdvra otra kwolrftre, jcoU 1^ 
fcaXa \lav not 6ti koXo, Xlav as before. The writer of this note 
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regrets that he is unable to discuss the language of the original 
Hebrew ; but he is satisfied that the English translation is not cor- 
rect according to the Septuagint, unless the words that it was, will 
bear that meaning too, rtz. that it should be. The Latin versions have 
it variously. The Vulgate, which is reckoned the best, thus — Ei vidit 
Deu8 lucem qudd esset bonay et divint, Sfc, ; in each case joining it im- 
mediately with what follows,* which materially affects the spirit of 
the words : — thus, Et vidit Deus qudd esset banum, et aU : germinet terroy 

jfc Et vidit Deus qudd esset bonum, benedixitque eu, dicens : crescitey 

Spc, This mode of pointing renders the sense far more complete. 

Every created body was originally impressed with an incorporeal 
plastic nature — a peculiar quality — a law immutable and inseparable. 
For instance, matter was indued with that internal and mysterious 
force, which we call gravitation. The planets were further impressed 
with motion ; for example, the Earth with a rectilinear, and rotatory 
motion ; the fixed stars with quiescence. Descending lower, the 
Various elementary substances, of which the Earth is composed, were 
infused with their particular chemical qualities, to act constantly by 
certain rules ; every plant vrith its kind, every thing of flesh with its 
)»eculiar instinct ; which, their inward principle, souly or law, was 
made invariable, except according to some sufficient external causality. 
So that nothing in the universe can be named which bears not its dis- 
tinct mark of the divine regard : every thing — ^brute, vegetable, and 
animate, has been breathed upon by a mysterious spirit, '' the breath 
of the Lord's mouth,"t which acts in it spontaneously, invariably, and 
unaccountably. These are the several energies, which always busy 
among themselves by their relative sympathies and antipathies, (the 
^iXia and veiKOCj as I conceive, which Empedocles held to be the ac- 
tive principle in the world) keep up that continual change which we 
observe around us. So that, without insisting upon the immediate 

V * In the different editions of the Vulgate the words are differently 
pointed. 

t Psalm xxxiii. v. 6. 
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imtetfenmct of &e Deity m &e presort we a m amj of tbiags, we 
ack>owledge a fnt Gune ai^ CoBtm«afor in everj accideBt of Hie 
■atval worid. 

HownbliBelykMYirgaioached apoa aD tlus, winch was a pftit 
of the doctriae of Pjtkagoras : not iBTcafBd bj lli■^ bat learned ia Ae 
East,* and taagbt in Italy ! 

Principio coplum ac terras, camposqae liqaentes, 
Laceatemqae globam lonz, Titaniaqae astra, 
Spiritas intos alit, totamqae iafosa per artos 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Stanza V. p. 139. 

God spake : — the Word went forth — and straight were mmdi 
Creatures innumerable. 



Aristode at the oatset of his work JM Pmtiim Aumtiium, lia:?iBg 
noticed the Final Caaae (nrr oi ercva) of gca o rn tion aad the Eft* 
cient Caase (r^r SOtr 4f opx*) *^ rtrifoetic), pfoeeeda to gii^lhe 
first raak to the fonaer of these, and deiae it to be-Reaion (Xijtft^ 
His words are remarhable— fo/ycrtu Se M^p^trif #r Xiyofur tyM 
Tiroc' X^yoc y^ o^roc* ^px^ ^c 6 MyoCy dfio£i#c cr re rocc kcet^ 
Ti\viiy Kol rdiQ ^vati evrttrrffKOinr. I say this passage is rema^- 
able, becanse nobody can read it without being remiiided of that other 
well known jpMissage which is prefixed to the gospel of St. John. 
Ev apX9 ^^ ^ ASyo^y rcu 6 Aoyoc ^y xpoc rov Otov, kvI Beoc 9<^ 
6 A<Jyoc. OSroc ?v iv €Lp/j(j irpbg Toy Ocov. Uarra Zi iahrw 
kyiyero, col xuplg airrov eyiycro ovli ev, o yiyoyey* The learned 
Bishop Pearson, in discussing this passage, says, in reference to ttSd 
ase of the word Aoyoc* [EarpotdiM qf the Creed, vol. i. p. 19S. 8?o. 
Oxf. 1830.] '' St. John wonld teach that Christ did make the world, 
which was created at least foar thousand years before his birth : tiie 
name of Jesos was giren him since at his eircnmcision ; Alc title of 

* Probably of the Jewish priests at Sidon. 
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ClkTist belonged unto his office, which he exercised not till thirty 
ycNurs after. Neither of these with any shew of probability will reach 
to the Creation of the world. Wherefore he produceth a name of his, 
as yet unknown to the world, or rather not taken notice of, though in 
frequent use among the Jews, which belonged unto him who was 
made man, but before he was so. Under that name he shews that he 
had a being in the beginning ; when all things were to be created* 
and consequently were not yet, then in the beginning was the Word, 
and so not created." Again, p. 197. ^' Considering that the eternal 
God was so constantly among the Jews called the Word, the only 
reason which we can conceive why the Apostle should thus use this 
phrase." 

In a note [(e) vol. ii. p. 116.] he endeavours further to establish 
what is stated in the text, that the Jewish people were constanUy 
taught that the Word of God was the same with God, and that by 
that Word all things were made. Which was undoubtedly the cause 
why St. John delivered so great a mystery in so few words, as speak- 
ing vnto them who at the first apprehension understood him. 

But it would rather seem that this name AdyoQ for the Creator of 
the World, as well as the whole dogma there expressed, was of com- 
mon notoriety amongst the metaphysical philosophers of that day, as 
well Heathen as Jewish, and that the writer's object was, not to es- 
tablish this dogma, but to identify Jesus Christ with the eternal 
AoyoQf whose attributes were already established. 

Opposed to it was the Zoroastrian doctrine of two independent Prin- 
ciples, which too was of the greatest antiquity, and probably current 
in Persia and the adjoining regions of Asia, at the time when the Jews 
left £^gypt : and the teachers of the pure faith seem to have insisted 
upon their doctrine of the Word, in order to refute the common notion 
of Ahreman, or the Evil Power. Thus Moses, who was thoroughly 
versed in all the then attainments of human enquiry (^iXoflro^/oc ev 
airHly (^ddtrai dtcpcirY^ra, says Philo Judaeus) goes through all the 
objects, of the visible world with great minuteness, and particularizes 
the creation of each by the Word of God ; describing the Deity as of 
bodily proportions, in order to meet the common understandings of 
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men, -which were prone to swerre from .the worship of a Beittg, whom 
they were unable to subject to the apprehension of their senses. So 
also Solomon asserts the eternity of Wisdom abstractedly, and its im- 
mediate presence with God daring the work of the creation. PcoTerbs 
c. viii. y. 22. The Lord possessed me (Wisdom speaks) in the begnmmg 
qf his way, b^ore his works qf old, I was set i^ from everlasting^ Jrom the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. When there were no depths I was brought 
forth, Sfc, It is observable that the first verse of this chapter. Doth mat 
Wisdom cry ? and Understanding put forth her voice, which supposes 
Wisdom to speak throughout the chapter, stands thus in the Septua- 
gint, Sv Trjy trw^iay Kripv^etg, tya <l>p6yrf(nQ troi viraKdvarri' It is 
also observable upon v. 23. as also upon the v. 2. of ch. i. of St. 
John's Gospel, that both seeja to be a repetition of what was said 
immediately before, as if the passages had been made up of philoso- 
phic axioms, or marginal commentaries had crept into the text. The 
Psalmist says, (Ps. xxxiii. t. 6.) By the Word qf the Lord were the 
Heavens made, and oM the hosts qf them by the breath qfMsmoitth, There 
are numerous other passages in the Old Testament declaratory of Ais 
doctrine, that the UniVerse was created by the Word of God, or by 
the Wisdom of God; all of which seem to regard the opposite teaetk 
which have been alluded to. Jeremiah says, contrasting the Lordfif 
Hosts with idols, He hath made the earth by his power, he haA atd" 
blished the world by his wisdom, and tuxth stretched out the heavens by Ms 
discretion. When he uttereth his voice there is a nmUitude qf wtiten is 
the heavens, Sfc. 

Now nobody will deny that the same doctrine was rife among the 
theistical philosophers of the Heathens : though I am well aware of 
the distinction which is alleged as to the insufficient personification of 
the Platonic Logos. But is not this apparent difference merely in 
the style of writing : the Greek philosophers being used to express 
their ideas more abstractedly than the Jewish f Or perhaps we mi^ 
say, the Jewish writers being used to speak objectively and ttela- 
phorically of the Deity, as endued with bodily parts like a mail : 
which was perhaps owing in some measure to their poetic tempera- 
ment. Plato and Aristotle both distinguish One Supreme Ood.-^ 
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6 QtoQi the Gody by way of excellence; 6 iiri ira« Oeoc» the God 
•Mr aU; 6 Tputrog Oeog, the first God; avrodsog, the &Hgiml God; 
tbihre iiyEfx6voQ koi alrlov iravrwv ^arripy the Father both qf the 
Sreetor and the causer (fall things ; all which expressions are nsed by 
Flato of the Supreme Deity : the last is very remarkable. Aristotle 
says, 6 Beoq to oitiov iratriv Koi ap\ii rig* God, the cause and un» 
definable principle ofaU things: (observe the force of rtg) and, quoting 
from Homer, elg Koipavog, The one Ruler* Now for the other two 
persons of the Godhead, called by Plato, ^' the causer and director of 
the world of whom the Supreme God is the Father," as quoted above, 
I will only refer again to that passage of Aristotle, which is partly 
transcribed at the beginning of this note, where he sets out to speak 
of the generation of the natural world. And observe the correctness 
of connecting these second and third characters with creation and the 
created, 'Ettci wXeiovg opwfiev alrlag iripl rrfy yiveariy rrlv 
ijfvtnicrly, olov Trjvre ov eveKa koi rriv oQev ^ o.p\ri Tfjg Kiv^ffecuc, 
Siopiffriov Koi wepl tovtup iroia wputrrf koi ^evripa iri<^vKe* i^ai" 
y^roi 3£ K. T, X. (see above). . We see sefoeraH causes empt/syed in phy^ 
sUal generation : for instance, the final or intending causSy and that from 
which motion springs, or the ^fficievt cause : and we must distinguish <f 
these which is first, and which second. Now that which we eaU the intending, 
seems to be first : for this is reason (Xoyoc)) a$id reason is the principk as 
weU qf things composed by Nature as by Art. It is unnecessary to mul- 
.tiply quotations to the same effect : many are to be found in Plato. 

We may infer too that Plato's and Aristotle's ideas upon this subject 
were not essentially different from the Jewish, from the circumstance 
that Philo seems to have drawn so deeply from them. Indeed, what- 
ever those ideas were, there can be little doubt that they owed their 
original conception to the conversation of the Greeks with the Jewish 
philosophy, or to traditionary cabala derived from the same divine 
source. 

Therefore, I think it might be shewn— (1) That the title Adyog, or 
** the Word" for the eternal Creator of the World was not taken by 
St. John from the Scriptures of the old Testament in particular, or 
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from the svbeeqiieiit style of the ancient Jews in conformitj tiieieto, 
solely, as Bishop Tomline asserts, (toI. iL p. 109.) nor indeed from 
any particular sect of Greek sophists ; bat that it was tiie general 
langoage of the most improved philosophy at that time, and in accord- 
ance with those Scriptures; whether it was deriTed frt>m them ori- 
ginally, or from the same fountain, rtz. a primacTal revelation to mmii 
kind. The style carries internal evidence of the philosophic character 
of the Author, besides its exact coincidence with the passage quoted 
above frt>m Aristotle, which was a sort of Axiom in Philosophy ! 

(2) Hint St. John's object was, not so much to refute the false idea 
of the Gnostics, by declaring the attributes of the eternal Word — 
which had been so often done before, — as to identify that divine cha- 
racter witii Jesus the son of Mary ; (And the Word was wudeJUth, Sfc.) 
and thereby confound the Jews, who had crucified him, not becamie 
he assumed to be the Christ, but beetaue he made himae\f eqmd to Gotf. 
(See Tomline's Theol. vol. ii. p. 100. as to the crime of blasphemy 
among the Jews.) The former of these propositions — the attributes 
of the eternal Word, I believe as a Theist : tiie latter — ^its incamatioB 
in Jesus Christ, from tiie evidence of the Evangelists and St. Panl, 
as a Christian I cannot disbelieve. 

I have presumed to speak upon this subject, which has been handled 
by so many learned men, became I think that in treating it, they 
should have confined themselves more strictly to the consideration 
of the second proposition, otz. how frir the identity of the Word and 
Jesus Christ is testified by the declaration of the inspired writers. 
The doctrine of the Word's attributes is confirmed by St. John's adop- 
tion of it, but it ought to be discussed where it is originally found. 

The divine origin of the doctrine of a triune Grodhead, and its uni- 
versality among the nations of the East, though often in a form most 
corrupted from the original truth, has been most learnedly treated by 
Mr. Maurice, in his investigation of the Antiquities of India. 

That there was some primaeval understanding among men upon this 
subject which was withheld from after ages seems almost indisputa- 
ble from the feu;t — that their minds were turned to so abstract and 
difficult a subject as the Essence of the Godhead, and the Creation of 
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the Universe ; in an age when human knowledge (attained by the 
unaided exertions of human intellect) must have been in its first in- 
fgmcy, and had not yet discovered the common necessaries of life. 

It would be curious to consider with this view, whether many of 
the opinions of the old philosophers do not bear a character of na- 
t il truth, which looks more like the real and perfect impression 
effaced and mutilated, than the unfinished and growing study of an 
aspiring artist. To illustrate what I mean to hint at by a single ex- 
ample, let usftake the ancient theory of atoms. This theory was ac- 
knowledged by most of the ancient physiologers, and was used par- 
ticularly by Democritus and his followers — Epicurus and his sect, 
to infer the eternity of matter and the absolute non-existence of any 
thing immaterial. But as to the necessity of sach a deduction from 
such a theory, and also as to the idea of atomic physiology having 
owed its origin to Democritus and his companions, the reader, if he 
pleases, may consult the first chapter of Cudworth*s Book. He fairly 
traces it to some region of the East, and to times far older than De- 
mocritus : though it has been popularly and indissolubly connected 
with Epicurus and Atheism. 

Now let us consider the nature of these atoms from the words of 
Lucretius, who united the precision of a philosopher with the fancy 
of a poet, to work a masterpiece of human ingenuity. 

The universe, he says, is made up of minute and insensible bodies 
moving eternally amongst themselves in space. These are the princi- 
ples of ail things. By their myriad combinations they produce all 
the objects of the visible world. He refutes the common notion of 
philosophers, that fire, water, earth, and air, or any of these are the 
elementary principles of things. 

Quin potius tali nature praedita quaedam 

Corpora constituas, ignem si forte cre&rint 

Posse eadem demptis paucis, paucisque tributis, 

Ordine mutato et motu, facere aeris auras : 

Sic alias aliis rebus mutarier omneis. Lib. i. 798. 
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And again, Lib. i. 814. 

Nimimm quia multa modis communia multis 
Maltamm remm in rebus primordia mista 
Sunt, ideo Tariis yarise res rebus aluntur. 
Atque eadem magni refert primordia ssepe 
Cum quibuSy et quali positurii contineantur : 
£t quos inter se dent motus, accipiantque. 
Namque eadem caelum, mare, terras, flumina, solem, 
Constituunt ; eadem fruges, arbusta, animanteis : 
Verum aliis alioque modo commista moventur. 

Quinetiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
Multa elementa vides multis communia verbis : 
Cum tamen inter se versus ac verba necesse est 
Confiteare et re et sonitu distare sonanti : 
Tantum elementa queunt permutato ordine solo. 
At rerum quae sunt primordia plura adhibere 
Possunt, unde queant variae res quaeque creari. 

Now I ask whether these beautiful lines do not in fact contaiii the 
great principle of Chemistry, which has been at last deduced by ex- 
periment, the only legitimate road to natural Science : and whether a 
modem Chemist could not in strictness use the same language of some 
of his primary substances, his aro/xot, or indivisible, that is, non- 
resolvible natures ? Now it seems to me almost impossible that this 
doctrine should have been a mere guess at the arcana of Nature. I 
would rather consider it a traditionary acceptation of what was once 
an evident truth on Earth, but afterwards lost sight of by man's de- 
generacy, and in time grown corrupt, owing to his inability to demon- 
strate the accidents of matter during the infancy of human Science! 
It would be curious to follow out this consideration generally. ; 

Observe the point at which the materialist stumbled. He inferred 
the eternity of matter from this undoubted axiom, '^ that nothing 
comes of nothing or goes into nothing." De mhHo nt^, m nt&t^vai iit< 
posse reverti. But this is an axiom of created things, and cannot b9 
used when the question is of their creation. 
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Stanza XXIV. p. 149. 

Superior essence foils inferior beings : 

Nee, si capere Dei naturam nostro ingenio dod possumus, ideo 
talem esse naturam negandum est. Est eniin id inferioris cujusque 
propriuni, ut quae se superiora atque excellentiora sunt capere non 
possit. Ne bestiae quidem quid homo sit capiunt ; multdque minus 
sciunt, qnk ratione homines respublicas instituant ac regant, astrorum 
cursus metiantur, mare navigent. Haec enim omnia ipsarum captum 
superant. Atque ex hoc ipso homo, quippe supra bestias nobilitate 
naturae constitutus, idque non a sese, inferre debet id, a quo superior 
bestiis est constitutus, non minus sese esse superius, quam ipse sit 
bestiis ; ideoque esse aliquam naturam, quae, utpote excellentior, sui 
captus modum excedat. Grotius De veritate, Rel, Christ, 

Stanza XLIII. p. 158. 

It is unnecessary to refer the reader to the curious book of Hartley, 
on Man. May not his general system be reconciled with what are 
held the first broad principles of that popular branch of Science, 
called Craniology ? 

Stanza LXXIII. p. 173. 

and that nameless Name 
Of the four letters. 

The tetragrammaton. So was called by the Hebrews that name of 
God, which they supposed to have been given by Himself. Mr. 
Maurice says of it — ** The Hebrews considered that name in such a 
sacred light, that they never pronounced it, and used the word Adonai 
instead of it.** 

^' It was indeed a name that ranked first among their profoundest 
Cabala ; a mystery, sublime, ineffable, incommunicable. It was 
called Tetragrammaton, or the name of four letters, and these letters 
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ate, Jod, He, Vaa, He, the proper pronneiatMm of which, fimn long 
dinue, it Mid to be no loader ksowB to the Jews thean^ves. This 
swfid Bisip was fist revealed bj God to Hoses fimn the centre of the 
boraiag bash ; sad Jowphas, who, as weU as Sciiptare, relates ths 
cireamstaace, eriaces his reaeration for it by calling it the name 
which his religioa did aot penut him to BeatioB.* From this word 
the Pagan title of lao and Jore is, with the greatest probability, 
sappoied to hare been originally formed, and in the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, there is an oath still extant to this purpose, 6y him who 
Ast iktftmr letteny* 

Dr. Cndwortfa allades to it as the origin of the name of JmpiUT^ 
J«rif, which he says, ^ we may conclade to have been derived from 
that Tetragrammaton, or name of God, consisting of foar consonants ; 
whose Towels (which it was to be pronounced with) diongfa they be 
not now certainly known, yet must it needs have some such sound as 
this, either Jmoak, or Jdaok^ or 'liuw, or 'Iom, or the like : and the 
abbreviation of this name was Jah."| The Psalmist refers to this 
unutterable name, when he says, '' Praise him in his name Jah." 

* Ant. Jud. lib. 2. c. 5. 

t Indian Antiquities, vol. iv. 8vo. 1800. 

X Intellectual System, &c. p. 260 fol. 1678. 



THE END. 
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